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INTRODUCTION 


T he character and the ideals of the English have 
been much written about, especially in recent 
years. But these books have been mainly the 
work of foreigners, the best of them the work of 
friendly foreigners like George Santayana, Emil 
Cammaerts and Paul Gohen-Portheim. There has 
also been the remarkable study of Professor Dibelius, 
from which most Englishmen could learn more 
about themselves, in hard facts, than they are likely 
to gather from the most learned of their fellow- 
countrymen. Such studies have the advantage of 
detachment, objectivity and a scientific point of 
view hard to get when you are inside an organism. 
A most interesting anthology could be compiled 
(and I cannot find that it has ever been done) with 
the purpose of seeing ourselves as others see us: 
there is ample material from the fifteenth century 
onwards. The intention of the present anthology 
is quite different: it is, I venture to think, some- 
thing subtler and more difficult to achieve. My aim 
has been to present the English ideal in its various 
aspects as expressed by representative Englishmen, 
and, moreover, by Englishmen who were perfectly 
conscious of what they were doing and saying. 
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This anthology is not a mere gathering of things 
typically English; such grow on every bush, and 
you cannot see the wood for the trees. But in every 
age we have had poets, statesmen and writers of 
every kind who have in rare moments felt that what 
they were doing or what they were propounding 
had about it something intimately linked mth 
their blood and with the soil to wliich they belonged, 
and this unique quality they have attempted to 
define. It is to such representative spirits that I 
have gone, with the hope that from the aggregation 
of their sentiments would emerge something clear 
and unequivocal, an expression of the .national 
ideal that would be valuable, not only as a guide 
to all Englishmen, but even as an example for the 
world at large. It is surely desirable that in the 
uncertain and catastrophic times tvhich lie before 
us, Englishmen should have by them a book which 
would compendiously remind them of those tradi- 
tions of Eberty, justice and toleration which have 
always guided our destinies. These quahties are not, 
of course, the peculiar possession of the EngEsh peo- 
ple, but, as more than one writer in this anthology 
reminds us, they have found a firmer embodiment in 
our customs and institutions than anywhere else, and 
to them we owe the stabiEty of our national Efe and 
the comparative calm of our historical evolution. 

I make haste to add that I attempt to define this 
ideal in no spirit of conservatism or reaction. It is 
precisely because the underlying spirit of the English 
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ideal is active and dynamic that it has endured so 
long, and proved so capable of adaptation to the 
gi'owing complexity of our civalisation. Liberty is 
a fine word to make a fur>' about, but only in 
England do we pursue the idea in cold blood. All 
the vaiious aspcct.s of our ideal will, I hope, emerge 
clearly in the pages that Ibllow, What I wsh to 
emphasise now is the universal validity of tliis our 
vision. Alone of national ideals, the English ideal 
transcends nationality. A writer so unexpected as 
the late D. H. Lawrence (nevertheless a typical 
Englishman) wrote at a time when he had little 
patience \ritlr the material conditions of our present 
social order: “I really think that tlic most lisdng 
clue of life is in us Englishmen in England, and the 
great mistake we make is in not uniting together in 
the strength of this real living clue — religious in the 
most \ital sense — uniting together in England and 
so carry-ing the \ital spark tiirough.” ' That is my 
own profound belief, and tliis book has no other 
intention but to give that real liring clue, and so 
offer to the distracted world one ideal which is 
above the intolerant extremes rvhich now tyrannise 
over millions of unhappy people. I cannot hope 
to have succeeded in such a task, which would be 
worthy of the effort of a lifetime if events would 
wait on it; besides, as a people we are not given to 
defining ourselves — ^it is one of our virtues; but I 
have done the best I could in the time at my dis- 
Letter to Robert Pratt Barlow, 30 March, 1922. 
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posal, the time being dictated by my own sense of 
the urgency of the task. 

Having declared so high a purpose, I must 
hasten to apologise for the apparent irrelevance of 
some of my material. The book proceeds on a 
genetic plan. That is to say, I begin with the soil, 
the physical climate and the actual landscape; 
then to the race, its upbringing, its reaction to 
material considerations, the resultant character of 
the people ; then to the historical behaviour of such 
a people, to the evolution of their ideals, and so to 
a formulation of these ideals in institutions, in 
religion, art and literature; the various aspects of 
native genius ; and so finally to the projection of an 
ultimate ideal, transcending this one nationality, 
embracing the community of Europe and of all 
men. Naturally, all these extracts do not show the 
same degree of aptness or of eloquence, and some 
fall short of their function. More witnesses might 
have vouched for the peculiarities of our educa- 
tional system, but I was not confident enough of 
its unfailing virtue. Something, too, of our rural 
genius escapes — something not reached in the ex- 
tracts from Ruskin, Puller, Hazlitt or Bagehot — 
something which is perhaps only fully expressed in 
ballad and folk-song, and in that subtly English 
music which died before its commentators were 
born. An apology is due for the excessive length 
of some of my extracts— the Congreve and the 
Dryden, for example ; but I claim that the length 
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of these extracts is duly proportioned to their 
importance, and that when Dryden is carefully 
disentangling the essentially English qualities of 
our drama, he is giving us an analysis significant 
far beyond its immediate object. I am also 
sensible of the objection that might be raised against 
the excessive nationalism of some of the extracts ; 
and though all the time I have been conscious of 
the distinction between a narrow nationalism and 
a noble patriotism, some of the exemplars of our 
virtues, and Milton is a prime instance, have so 
mingled nobility and excessive zeal, that the one 
cannot be presented \vithout the blot of the other. 

I have endeavoured to avoid the quaint, but a 
certain quaintness in the English character cannot 
be wholly excluded. I have chosen little poetry, 
but that is not because I have not sought it; we 
have not been very vocal on this score, for the very 
good reason that when it comes to the expression of 
discursive ideas, our poetic good sense teUs us that 
prose is the better medium. For this reason even 
the lyrical expression of nationality in Shakespeare 
is better presented within the frame of Coleridge’s 
and Swinburne’s more conscious ciitidsm. The 
extracts on our language might at first seem dis- 
proportionate, but it should be realised that no 
faculty in nationhood is so vital as language ; with- 
out a consciousness of a national language there 
can be no consciousness of a nation, and no national 
poetry. In a very real sense, a nation is the creation 
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of its Ianc;uape. No ihrrc .ur oino* 

pious — wlitJC i«. Dr, Johii'Ojj? it v,iU if'' He 

is absent i>y leave; fnr v.]n!‘t n»» rn;nJ i'* u none 
reprcscnt.ativc ICnyli^h charaeicr, he. is rmjfiO'ly 
unconscious of ii> and when he toudr'rend* to 
Ppcak of Enchant!, rpeahs rinly ;vs a jfSslitie-t! taiy. 

One further fjurry 1 must a.tuiripate: I }ia%e not 
looked into the pcdiyie'c of my :uiih'U'', and se.me 
oftlicm, like Ihirke and Carhde, :itc tt'*t itt th»' Ictv^i 
English in the strict rcu-e of iltc term. l!ut r,nyjat>d 
svithin the ineaninir of tins book is not a tra<'t of 
land bounded liy tlte Maudte.s in the We'.v ami the 
Chesoots in the Notth; it is an idral, a dyttamie 
vision svith wltich many Irishmen. WVUhmen anti 
Scotsmen have identified them’ rives. ‘Htr fart that 
Rurkc and Carlyle came to la)ndf»n ami helped to 
form the destinies of England, of that Greater 
Engkind which includes the whf<1e Empire, is 
pudvcicul warrant for my annesatjon of their name’-. 

It wall be said that it is a onc-suied picture that 
I picscnt, for that is my dcliheraic aim; hy con- 
centrating on our good qualities, we may Icam to 
moderate our bad ones — amonj; which, pci haps ns 
a result of pci'sona! prejudice, I include English 
sport and English morals. If U is said that these are 
inseparable from our virtues, 1 fiatly deny it, Wc 
must Icam to distinguish between ilic customs of a 
class and the characteristics of a nation, between 
conventions of a negative force and positive activi- 
ties, Cricket and fox-hunting have no longer any 
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deep national significance, any more than bear- 
baiting or cock-fighting; and never had. The 
differences bet^veen a crowd at an English football 
final and a crowd at a Spanish bull-fight are super- 
ficial and local. The social morality of the nine- 
teenth century has no representative validity in the 
wide prospect of our history. Whatever is local and 
circumscribed I have tried to avoid, even an insti- 
tution so apparently representative as the English 
Church — ^'‘national in its morals and manners, 
mincing in its scholarship, snobbish in its sympa- 
thies, sentimental in its emotions.”^ If I could have 
built an English cathedral in my pages, that would 
have been a different matter, for when English 
cathedrals were built they were expressive of the 
English vision. They are part of our landscape and 
were formed with our language, but the spirit that 
now inhabits them is not essentially English. One 
has only to ask: is this an ideal we can set before 
Europe, before the world? to arrive at a test which 
excludes many aspects of our life and character of 
which we are unreasonably proud. But -what re- 
mains is very essential, and essential to the rest of 
this disaffected world. 

A distinguished French philosopher, Juhen Benda, 
has recently printed a Discourse to the European 
Nation. With Mr. Benda’s analysis of the historical 
drift towards the present chaos, any unprejudiced 
person must agree. And any faii'-minded person 
^ Santayana ; Soliloquies in England, p. 86. 
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must accept his ideal of a European nation as the 
next step in the political evolution of the modern 
world. But the conditions on which lie offers the 
prospect of a united Europe make one despair of 
ever attaining it. It would be ncccssai'y to restore 
the supremacy of reason, to erect an ideal above all 
national ideals, to order the economy of Europe on 
one principle and to establish it with realism and 
the rigid suppression of all dincrcnccs. We might 
go so far as to consent to tliat formulation of the 
task, for reason is a word which has many inter- 
pretations. But not for Mr. Benda. His reason is 
perfectly definite: it is the religion of clarity, the 
apollonian spirit, the specifically French ideal which 
has inspired an uninterrupted line of their greatest 
names — Descartes, Saint-Evremond, Voltaire, Re- 
nan, Ingres, Saint-Saens. It is time tliat there is 
also a line which includes Pascal, Saint-Simon, 
Rousseau, Balzac, Delacroix and Berlioz ; and out- 
side France there are the mighty names of Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Beethoven and Wagner — all diony- 
sians, these. But tlicy must be dethroned, and the 
very idea of “creation,” “invention,” “originality,” 
eradicated from our civilisation. We must put re- 
flection before spontaneity, order before invention, 
truth before originality. For what is all our art and 
literature but an emphasis of national difiTercnccs 
and idiosyncrasies? What is it all worth in \dew of 
the one supreme necessity of a united Europe? 

It is true that Mr, Benda also mentions the name 
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of Racine as one who reconciles these opposite 
forces, but dismisses him with the remark that you 
will not find his like any\vhere else. But why dis- 
miss such a remarkable phenomenon, even if it is 
unique? And is it unique? There was a Dante 
before Racine, and though Mr. Benda puts him 
among the dionysians, there was a Goethe after 
him. And there is the Shakespeare of The Tempest. 
But there is no need to quote names ; the opposition 
between reason and romanticism is fundamental to 
the human spirit: we alternate between their ex- 
tremes, and their extremes bring nothing but un- 
happiness and distress. The only hope is in their 
reconciliation in one ideal, in a Racinian balance 
of reason and emotion. Once in the history of the 
world such an ideal became actual in a state, in 
Ancient Greece. And England has reminded more 
than one detached observer of Greece. The philo- 
sopher I have already quoted has drawn the com- 
parison. “What I love in Greece and in England 
is contentment in finitude, fair outward ways, manly 
perfection and simplicity.” Our Lion strength and 
fortitude, our Lion reason, he observes, is balanced 
by the Unicorn of imagination and fantasy. Our 
wtality finds its continual support in both symbols. 

And that is the vision we offer to Europe. In 
England our differences are not suppressed ; we say 
that we “sink” them, meaning that we resolve them 
into some wider conception of conduct and life. In 
life, as in art, the rule of reason or intellect is finally 
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Stultifying, and society becomes “slcrilc, hopeless, 
useless, like a dead tree.*’ Only ^vl^cn reason is 
stirred by the imagination (which in its turn has its 
roots in the senses) can we hope for that spirit of 
love and creation upon which, as Lawrence so fully 
realised, depends the reality of a new and a belter 
epoch of civilisation. “And now the time returns 
again” — a time of joy and love. The great central 
voices of our English spirit all echo that confident 
cry of Blake’s; in this book I have tried to make 
those voices swell in one clear chorus. 
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I- A GLEAMING SEGMENT OF ALL ENGLAND 

S O vivid a vision everything, so visually poig- 
nant, it is like that concentrated moment when 
a drowning man sees all his past crystallised 
into one jewel of recollection. 

The slow, reluctant, pallid morning, unwillingly 
releasing its tarnished embellishment of gold, far 
off there, outside, beyond the shafted windows, 
beyond, over the forgotten unseen country, that 
lies sunken in gloom below, whilst the dawn slug- 
gishly bestirs itself, far off, beyond the window- 
shafts of stone, dark pillars, like bars, dark and un- 
fathomed, set near me, before the reluctance of the 
far-off da'ivn. 

The ^ivindow-shafts, like pillars, like bars, the 
shallow Tudor arch looping over between them, 
ooping the darkness in a pure edge, in front of 
the far-off reluctance of the da^vn. 

Shafted, looped -windows between the udthout 
^nd the -uithin, the old house, the perfect old intcr- 
'endon of fitted stone, fitted perfectly about a 
ent soul, the soul that in drowning under this 
ast ^v'a\'e of time looks out clear through the shafted 
^nndows to see the da^vn of all dawns taking place, 
Tngland of all recollection rousing into being. 
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The wet lawn drizzled with brown, sodden 
leaves; tlic feathery heap of the ilex tree; the 
garden seat all wet and reminiscent. 

Between the ilex tree and the bare, purplish 
elms, a gleaming segment of all England, the dark 
plough-land and wan grass, and the blue, hazy heap 
of the distance, under the accomplished morning. 

So the day has taken place, all the s'i.sionary 
business of the day. The young cattle stand in the 
straw of the stack-yard, the sun gleams on their 
white fleece, the eyes of lo, and the man with side- 
whiskers carries more yellow straw into the com- 
pound. The sun comes in all down one .side, and 
above, in the sky, all the gables and grey stone 
chimney-stacks arc floating in pure dreams. 

There is threshed wheat smouldering in the great 
barn, the fire of life : and the sound of the threshing 
machine, running, drumming. 

The threshing machine, running, drumming, 
waving its steam in a corner of a great field, the 
rapid nucleus of darkness beside the yellow ricks : 
and the rich plough-land comes up, ripples up in 
endless grape-coloured ripples, like a tide of pro- 
creant desire : the machine sighs and drums, wind 
blows the chaff in little eddies, blows the clotlies of 
the men on the ricks close against their limbs : the 
men on the stacks in the wind against a bare blue 
heaven, their limbs blown clean in contour naked 
shapely animated fragments of earth active in 
heaven. 
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Coming home, by the purple and crimson hedges, 
red with berries, up hill over the heavy ground to 
the stone, old three-pointed house with its raised 
chimney-stacks, the old manor lifting its fair, pure 
stone amid trees and foliage, rising from the lawn, 
we pass the pond where white ducks hastily launch 
upon the lustrous dark grey waters. 

So to the steps up the porch, through the door- 
way, and into the interior, fragrant with all the 
memories of old age, and of bygone, remembered 
lustiness. 

It is the vision of a drowning man, the vision of 
all that I am, all I have become, and ceased to be. 
It is me, generations and generations of me, every 
complex, gleaming fibre of me, every lucid pang 
of my coming into being. And oh, my God, I 
cannot bear it. For it is not this me who am drown- 
ing swiftly under this last wave of time, this burstcn 
flood. . . . 

But in the farmyard up the hill, I remember, 
there were clusters of turkeys that ruffled them- 
selves like flowers suddenly ruffled into blossom, 
and made strange, unacquainted noises, a foreign 
tongue, exiles of another life. 

In Florida they wll go in droves in the shadow, 
like metallic clouds, like ^io^vcrs ^vith red pistils 
drooping in the shade, under the quivering, quick, 
miraculous roof of pine-needles, or drifting betw’ccn 
the glo^ving pine-trunks, metallic birds, or perched 
at evening like cones on the red-hot pine boughs. 
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or bursting in the morning across open glades of 
sunshine, like flowers burst and taking wing. 

There is a morning which dawns like an irides- 
cence on the wings of sleeping' darkness, till the 
darkness bursts and flies off in glory, dripping with 
the rose of morning. 

There is the soaring suspense of day, dizzy with 
sunshine, and night flown away and utterly for- 
gotten. 

There is evening coming to settle amid the red- 
hot bars of the pine-trunks, dark cones, that emit 
the utter, electric darkness. 

Another dawn, another day, another night— 
another heaven and earth — a resurrection. 

D. H. LAWRENCE: Letter to Lady 
Ottoline Morrell, ist December, 1915. 


2. THE VALLEY OF THE AVON 

I CAME off this morning on the Marlborough 
road about two miles, or three, and then turned 
off, over the downs, in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, in search of the source of the Avon river, 
which goes down to Salisbury. I had once been at 
Netheravon, a village in this valley; but I had often 
heard this valley described as one of the finest 
pieces of land in all England ; I knew that there 
were about thirty parish churches, standing in a 
length of about thirty miles, and in an average 
width of hardly a mile ; and I was resolved to see a 
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little into the reasons that could have induced our 
fathers to build all these churches, especially if, as 
the Scotch would have us believe, there were but 
a mere handful of people in England until of late 
years. . . . 

In steering across the down, I came to a large 
farm, which a shepherd told me was Milton Hill 
Farm. Tliis was upon the high land, and before I 
came to the edge of this Valley of Avon^ which was 
my land of promise ; or at least, of great expecta- 
tion; for I could not imagine that thirty churches 
had been built for nothing by the side of a brook 
(for it is no more during the greater part of the 
way) thirty miles long. The shepherd showed me 
the way towards Milton ; and at the end of about a 
mile, from the top of a very high part of the down, 
with a steep slope towards the valley, I first saw 
this Valley of Avon ; and a most beautiful sight it 
was ! Villages, hamlets, large farms, towers, steeples, 
fields, meadows, orchards, and very fine timber 
trees, scattered all over the valley. The shape of 
the thing is this ; on each side downs, very lofty and 
steep in some places, and sloping miles back in 
other places ; but each out-side of the ' valley are 
downs. From the edge of the downs begin capital 
arable fields generally of very great dimensions, and, 
in some places, running a mile or two back into 
little cross-valleys, formed by hills of downs. After 
the corn-fields come meadows on each side, down to 
the brook or river. The farm-houses, mansions, vil- 
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lages, and hamlets are generally situated in that 
part of the arable land which comes nearest the 
meadows. 

Great as my expectations had been, they were 
more than fulfilled. I delight in this sort of 
country; and I had frequently seen the vale of the 
Itchen, that of the Bourn, and also that of the Teste 
in Hampshire; I had seen the vales amongst the 
South Downs ; but I never before saw anything to 
please me like this valley of the Avon. I sat upon 
my horse and looked over Milton and Easton and 
Pewsey for half an hour, though I had not break- 
fasted. The hill was very steep. A road, going 
slanting down it, was still so steep, and washed so 
very deep by the rains of ages, that I did not 
attempt to ride down it, and I did not like to lead 
my horse, the path was so narrow. So seeing a boy 
with a drove of pigs going out to the stubbles, I 
beckoned him to come up to me ; and he came and 
led my horse down for me. . . . Endless is the variety 
in the shape of the high lands which form this 
valley. Sometimes the slope is very gentle, and the 
arable lands go back very far. At others, the downs 
come out into the valley almost like piers into the 
sea, being very steep in their sides, as well as their 
ends towards the valley. They have no slope at 
their other ends: indeed they have no back ends, 
but run into the main high land. There is also 
great variety in the width of the valley; great 
variety in the width of the meadows ; but the land 
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appears all to be of the very best ; and it must be 
so, for the farmers confess it. . . . 

From the top of the hill I was not a little sur- 
prised to see, in every part of the valley that my 
eye could reach, a due, a large, portion of fields 
of Swedish turnips, all looking extremely well. I 
had found the turnips of both sorts by no means 
bad from Salt Hill to Newbury; but from Newbury 
through Burghclere, Highclere, Uphusband, and 
Tangley, I had seen but few. At and about Lud- 
garshall and Everley I had seen hardly any. But ’ 
when I came this morning to Milton Efill Farm, I 
saw a very large field of what appeared to me to be 
fine Swedish turnips. In the valley, however, I 
found them much finer, and the fields were very 
beautiful objects, forming, as their colour did, so 
great a contrast with that of the fallows and the 
stubbles, which latter are, this year, singularly clean 
and bright. 

Having gotten to the bottom of the hill, I pro- 
ceeded on to the village of Milton. ... I left Easton 
away at my right, and I did not go up to Watton 
Rivers, where the river Avon rises, and which lies 
just close to the south-west comer of Marlborough 
Forest, and at about 5 or 6 miles from the town of 
Marlborough. Lower down the river, as I thought, 
there lived a friend, who was a great farmer, and 
whom I intended to call on. It being my way, 
however, always to begin making inquiries soon 
enough, I asked the pig-driver where this friend 
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lived ; and, to my surprise, I found that he lived in 
the parish of Milton. After riding up to the church, 
as being the centre of the village, I went on towards 
the house of my friend, which lay on my road down 
the valley. I have many, many times witnessed 
agreeable surprise; but I do not know that I ever 
in the whole course of my life saw people so much 
surprised and pleased as this farmer and his family 
were at seeing me. People often tell you that they 
are glad to see you ; and in general they speak truth. 
I take pretty good care not to approach any house, 
with the smallest appearance of a design to eat or 
drink in it, unless I be quite sure of a cordial recep- 
tion ; but my friend at Fifield (it is in Milton parish) 
and all his family really seemed to be delighted 
beyond all expression. 

When I set out this morning, I intended to go all 
the way down to the city of Salisbury to-dc^y but I 
soon found that to refuse to sleep at Fifield would 
cost me a great deal more trouble than a day was 
worth. So that 1 made my mind up to stay in this 
farm-house, which has one of the nicest gardens, 
and it contains some of the finest flowers, that I 
ever saw, and all is disposed with as much good 
taste as I have ever witnessed. Here I am, then, 
just going to bed after having spent as pleasant a 
day as I ever spent in my life. 

WILLIAM GOBBETT : Rural Rides. 1826. 
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3. AN ENGLISH HILL 

P ELION and Ossa flourish side by side. 

Together in immortal books enrolled : 

His ancient dower Olympus hath not sold ; 
And that inspiring Hill, which “did divide 
Into two ample horns his forehead wide,” 

Shines with poetic radiance aS of old ; 

While not an English Mountain we behold 
By the celestial Muses glorified. 

Yet round our sea-girt shore they rise in crowds : 
What was the great Parnassus’ self to Thee, 

Mount Skiddaw? In his natural sovereignty 
Our British Hill is nobler far ; he shrouds 
His double front among Atlantic clouds. 

And pours forth streams more sweet than Castaly. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH : 

Miscellaneous Sonnets. 1801. 


4. THIS ENGLAND 

W HEN I drive across this country, with 
autumn falling and mstling to pieces, I 
am so sad, for my country, for this great 
wave of civilisation, 2000 years, which is now collaps- 
ing, that it is hard to live. So much beauty and 
pathos of old things passing away and no new things 
^ ;oming ; this house — it is England — ^my God, it 
breaks my soul — their England, these shafted win- 
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dows, the elm-trees, the blue distance— the past, the 
great past, crumbling down, breaking down, not 
under the force of the coming birds, but under the 
weight of many exhausted lovely yellow leaves, that 
drift over the lawn, and over the pond, like the 
soldiers, passing away, into winter and the darkness 
of winter — no, I can’t bear it. For the winter 
stretches ahead, where all vision is lost and all 
memory dies out. 

It has been 2000 years, the spring and summer of 
our era. What, then, will the winter be? No, I 
can’t bear it, I can’t let it go. Yet who can stop the 
autumn from falling to pieces, when November has 
come in? It is almost better to be dead, than to see 
this awful process finally strangling us to oblivion, 
like the leaves off the trees. 

I want to go to America, to Florida, as soon as I 
can : as soon as I have enough money to cross with 
Frieda. My life is ended here. I must go as a seed 
that falls into new ground. But this, this England, 
these elm-trees, the grey wind with yellow leaves-- 
it is so awful, the being gone from it altogether, one 
must be blind henceforth. But better leave a quick 
of hope in the soul, than all the beauty that fills the 
eyes. 

D. H. LAWRENCE: Letter to Lad) 

Cynthia Asquith. November 1915 
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5. shakespeajeie’s scenery 

I T is interesting, with respect to this love of stones 
in the Italian mind, to consider the difference 
necessitated in the English temper merely by the 
general domestic use of wood instead of marble. 
In that old Shakespearian England, men must have 
rendered a grateful homage to their oak forests, in 
'the sense of all that they owed to their goodly tim- 
bers in the wainscot and furniture of the rooms they 
loved best, when the blue of the frosty midnight was 
contrasted, in the dark diamonds of the lattice, with 
the glowing brown of the warm, fire-lighted, crim- 
son-tapestried walls. Not less would an Italian look 
with a grateful regard on the hill summits, to which 
he owed, in the scorching of his summer noonday, 
escape into the marble corridor or crypt palpitating 
only with cold and smooth variegation of the un- 
fevered mountain veins. In some sort, as, both in 
our stubbornness and our comfort, we not unfitly 
describe ourselves typically as Hearts of Oak, the 
Italians might in their strange and variegated ming- 
ling of passion, like purple colour, %vith a cruel 
sternness, like white rock, truly describe themselves 
as Hearts of Stone. 

Into this feeling about marble in domestic use, 
Shakespeare, having seen it even in northern 
luxury, could partly enter, and marks it in several 
passages of his Italian plays. But if the reader still 
doubts his limitation to his own experience in all 
subjects of imagination, let him consider how the 
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removal from mountain inllucnre in Ins youth, '^o 
necessary for the pcrrcciion of his lower human 
sympathy, jircvcntctl him from ever rcrnleritjr; \vitlt 
any force the feelings of the mountain anchorite, 
or indicating itt any of his monlis the deep spirit f»r 
monasticism. \Vorld)y cardinals or nuncios he can 
fathom to tltc uttermost; hut svlicre, in all his 
thoughts, do SVC find St. Vraneis, or Abhoi Samson? 
The “Friar” of .Shakespeare’s plays is almovt the 
only stage conventionalism which he admitted ; 
generally nothing more than a weak old man, who 
lives in a cell, and has a rope about his waist. 

While, finally, in such slight allusions as he makes 
to mountain scenery itself, it is very curious to ob- 
scr\'c the accurate limitation of his symjnuhics to 
such things as he had known in his youth; and hts 
entire preference of human interest, and of courtly 
and kingly dignities, to the nobleness of the hills. 
This is most marked in Cynibclinf^ where the lenn 
“mountaineer” is, as with Dante, always one of re- 
proach, and the noble birth of Arv iragus and Gui- 
dcrius is shown by their holding their mountain 
cave as 

A cell of ignorance; travelling abed; 

A prison for a debtor; 

and themselves, educated among hills, as in all 
tilings contemptible: 

VS|c arc beastly ; subtle ns the fox, for prey ; 

Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat ; 

Our \'alour is to chase what flics ; our cage 

We make our choir, as doth the prisoned bird. 
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A few phrases occur here and there which might 
justify the supposition that he had seen high moun- 
tains, but never implying awe or admiration. Thus 
Demetrius : 

These things seem small and indistinguishable. 

Like far-off mountains, turned into clouds. 

“Taurus snow” and the “frosty Caucasus” are 
used merely as types of purity or cold ; and though 
the avalanche is once spoken of as an image of 
power, it is with instantly following depreciation : 

Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 
Upon the valleys whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit, and void his rheum upon. 


There was only one thing belonging to hills that 
Shakespeare seemed to feel as noble-^the pine tree, 
and that was because he had seen it in Warwick- 
shire, clumps of pine occasionally rising on little 
sandstone mounds, as at the place of execution of 
Piers Gaveston, above the lowland woods. He 
touches on this tree fondly again and again : 

As rough. 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the rud’st wind. 

That by his top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make him stoop to the vale. 

The strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar. 

Where note his observance of the peculiar hori- 
zontal roots of the pine, spurred as it is by them like 
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removal from mountain influence in his youth;, so 
necessary for the perfection of his lower human 
sympathy, prevented him from ever rendering with 
any force the feelings of the mountain anchorite, 
or indicating in any of his monks the deep spirit of 
monasticism. Worldly cardinals or nuncios he can 
fathom to the uttermost; but where, in all his 
thoughts, do we find St. Francis, or Abbot Samson? 
The “Friar” of Shakespeare’s plays is almost the 
only stage conventionalism which he admitted; 
generally nothing more than a weak old man, who 
lives in a cell, and has a rope about his waist. 

While, finally, in such slight allusions as he makes 
to mountain scenery itself, it is very curious to ob- 
serve the accurate limitation of his sympathies to 
such things as he had known in his youth ; and his 
entire preference of human interest, and of courtly 
and kingly dignities, to the nobleness of the hills. 
This is most marked in Cymbeline^ where the term 
“mountaineer” is, as with Dante, always one of re- 
proach, and the noble birth of Arruragus and Gui- 
derius is shown by their holding their mountain 
cave as 

A cell of ignorance; travelling abed; 

A prison for a debtor; 

and themselves, educated among hills, as in all 
things contemptible: 

We are beastly; subtle as the fox, for prey;" 

Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat • ’ 

Our valour is to chase what flies; our cage 
We make our choir, as doth the prisoned bird. 
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A few phrases occur here and there whieh might 
justify the supposition that he had seen high moun- 
tains, but never implying awe or admiration. Thus 
Demetrius : 

These things seem small and indistinguishable ^ 

Like far-off mountains, turned into clouds- 

“Taurus snow” and the ‘Trosty Caucasus” are 
used merely as types of purity or cold; and though 
the avalanche is once spoken of as an image of 
power, it is with instantly following depreciation : 

Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 
Upon the valleys whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit, and void his rheum upon. 

There was only one thing belonging to hills that 
Shakespeare seemed to feel as noble — ^the pine tree, 
and that was because he had seen it in Warwick- 
shire, clumps of pine occasionally rising on little 
sandstone mounds, as at the place of execution of 
Piers Gaveston, above the lowland woods. He 
touches on this tree fondly again and again : 

As rough. 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the rud’st wind. 

That by his top doth take the mountain pine. 

And make him stoop to the vale. 

The strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by die spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar. 

Where note his observance of the peculiar hori- 
zontal roots of the pine, spurred as it is by them like 
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the claw of a bird, and partly propped, as the 
aiguilles by those rock promontories at their bases 
\vlnch I have al\vays called tlicir spurs, this observ- 
ance of the pine’s strength and animal-Iikc grasp 
being the chief reason for his choosing it, above 
other trees, for Ariel’s prison. Again : 

You may as well forbid the mountain pincs^ 

To wag their high tops, and to make no noise 
When they arc frettea with the gusts of heaven. 

And yet again : 

But when, from under tliis terrestrial boll. 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines. 

We may judge, by the impression which this 
single feature of hill scenery seems to have made on 
Shakespeare’s mind, because he had seen it in his 
youth, how liis whole temper would have , been 
changed if he had lived in a more sublime country, 
and how essential it was to his power of contem- 
plation of mankind tliat he should be removed from 
the sterner influences of nature. For the rest, so far 
as Shakespeare’s work has imperfections of any 
kind, — ^the trivialness of many of his adopted plots, 
for instance, and the comparative rarity with ^vhich 
he admits the ideal of an enthusiastic virtue arising 
out of principle ; virtue being with him, for the most 
part, founded simply on the affections joined with 
inherent purity in his women, or on mere manly 
pride and honour in his men ; — in a word, ■\vhatever 
difference, involving inferiority, there exists between 
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him and -DantCj in his conceptions of the relation 
between tliis world and tlic next, we may partly 
trace, as we did the difference between Bacon and 
Pascal, to the less noble character of the scenes 
around him in Iris youth; and admit that, though 
it was necessary for his special work that he should 
be put, as it were, on a level with his race, on those 
plains of Stratford, we should see in this a proof^ 
instead of a negation, of the mountain power over 
human intellect. For breadth and perfectness of 
condescending sight, the Shakespearian mind stands 
alone; but in ascending sight it is limited. The 
breadth of grasp is innate ; the stoop and slightness 
of it were given by the circumstances of scene : and 
the difference between those careless masques of 
heathen gods, or unbelieved, though mightily con- 
ceived visions of fairy, witch, or risen spirit, and the 
earnest faith of Dante’s vision of Paradise, is the 
true measure of the difference between the willowy 
banks of Avon, and the purple hills of Arno. 

JOHN ruskin: Modem Painters. 1856. 


6. LOCAL CIRCUMSTANCE IN "lYGIDAs” 

D octor johnson observes, that Lygidas is 
filled with the heathen deities; and a long 
train of mythological imagery, such as a Col- 
lege easily supplies. But it is such also, as even the 
Court itself could now have easily supplied. The 
public diversions, and books of all sorts and from all 
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sorts of writers, more especially compositions in 
poetry, were at this time overrun with classical 
pedantries. But what writer, of the same period, 
has made these obsolete fictions the vclucle of so 
much fancy and poetical description? How beauti- 
fully has he applied this sort of allusion, to the 
Druidical rochs of Denbighshire, to Mona, and the 
fabulous banks of Deval It is objected, that its pas- 
toral form is disgusting. But this was the age of 
pastoral; and yet Lycidas has but little of the 
bucolic cant, now so fashionable. The Satyrs and 
Bauns are but just mentioned. If any trite rural 
topics occur, how are tliey heightened 1 

Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eye-lids of the mom. 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 

Batt’ning our flocla with the fresh dews of night. 

Here the day-break is described by the faint appear- 
ance of the upland lawns under the first gleams of 
light ; the sun-set by the buzzing of the chaffer : and 
the night sheds her fresh dews on their flocks. We 
cannot blame pastoral imagery, and pastoral alle- 
gory, which carry witli them so much natural paint- 
ing. In this piece there is perhaps more poetry than 
sorrow. But let us read it for its poetry. It is true, 
that passion plucks no berries from the myrtle and 
ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells 
of rough Satyrs with cloven heel. But poetry does this ; 
and in the hands of Milton, does it with a peculiar 
and irresistible charm. Subordinate poets exercise 
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no invention, when they tell how a shepherd has 
lost his companion, and must feed his flocks alone, 
without any judge of his skill in piping : but Milton 
dignifies and adorns these common artificial inci- 
dents with unexpected touches of picturesque 
beauty, -with the graces of sentiment, and with the 
novelties of original genius. It is objected “here is 
no art, for there is nothing ne^v.” To say nothing 
that there may be art without novelty, as well as 
novelty without art, I must reply, that this objection 
will vanish, if we consider the imagery which Milton 
has raised from local circumstances. Not to repeat 
the use he has made of the mountains of Wales, the 
isle of Man, and the river Dee, near which Lycidas 
was shipwrecked; let us recollect the introduction 
of the romantic superstition of St. hlichaers Mount 
in Cornwall, which overlooks the Irish seas, the 
fatal scene of his friend’s disaster. 

But the poetry is not always unconnected with 
passion. The poet lavishly describes an ancient 
sepulchral rite, but it is made preparatory to a 
stroke of tenderness. He calls for a variety of flowers 
to decorate his friend’s hearse, supposing that his 
body ^vas present, and forgetting for a while that it 
was floating far off in the ocean. If he was drowned, 
it was some consolation that he was to receive the 
decencies of burial. This is a pleasing deception : it 
is natural and pathetic. But the real catastrophe 
recurs. And this circumstance again opens a new 
vein of imagination. 
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Dr. Johnson censures Milton for his allegorical 
mode of telling that he and Lycidas studied to- 
gether, under the fictitious images of rural employ- 
ments, in which, he says, there can be no tender- 
ness; and prefers Cowley’s lamentation of the loss 
of Harvey, the companion of his labours, and the 
partner of his discoveries. I know not if, in this 
similarity of subjects, Cowley has more tenderness; 

I am sure he has less poetry. I will allow that he 
has more wit, and more smart similes. The sense of 
our author’s allegory on this occasion is obvious, 
and is just as intelligible as if he had used plain 
terms. It is a fiction, that when Lycidas died, the 
woods and caves were deserted and o\'crgrown with 
wild thyme and luxuriant vines, and that all their 
echoes mourned; and that the green copses no 
longer waved their joyous leaves to his soft strains ; 
but we cannot here be at a loss for a meaning, a 
meaning which is as clearly perceived, as it is ele- 
gantly represented. This is the sympathy of a true 
poet. We know that Milton and King were not 
nursed on the same hill; that they did not feed the 
samejlock, hy fountain, shade, or rill; and that rou^h 
Satyrs and Fauns with cloven heel never danced to their 
rural ditties. But who hesitates a moment for the 
application? Nor are such ideas more untrue, cer- 
tainly not less far-fetched and unnatural, than when 
Cowley says, that he and Harvey studied together 
every night with such unremitted diligence, that the 
twin stars of Leda, so famed for love, looked down 
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Upon the tAvin-students with wonder from above. 
And where is the tenderness, ^v'hen he wishes, that, 
on the melancholy event, the branches of the trees 
at Cambridge, under which they "walked, would 
combine themselves into a darker umbrage, dark as 
the grave in wliich his departed friend was newly 
laid? 

Our author has also been censured for mixing re- 
ligious disputes with pagan and pastoral ideas. But 
he had the authority of Afantuan and Spenser, now 
considered as models in this way of writing- Let me 
add, that our poetry was not yet purged from its 
Gothic combinations ; nor had legitimate notions of 
discrimination and propriety so far prevailed, as 
sufficiently to influence the growing improvements 
of English composition. These irregularities and in- 
congruities must not be tried by modern criticism. 

THOMAS WARTON '. Notes Critical 
and Explanatory to Milton’s Poems 
upon Several Occasions. 1791. 


7. LANDSCAPE AND CENIUS 

W E seem to have involved the supposition 
that mountain influence is either unfavour- 
able or inessential to literary power; but 
for this also the mountain influence is still necessary, 
only in a subordinate degree. It is true, indeed, that 
the Avon is no mountain torrent, and that the lulls 
round the vale of Stratford are not sublime; true, 

O 
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moreover, that the cantons Berne and Uri have never 
yet, so far as I know, produced a great poet ; but 
neither, on the other hand, has Antwerp or Amster- 
dam. And, I believe, the natural scenery which will 
be found, on the whole, productive of most literary 
intellect is that mingled of hill and plain, as all avail- 
able light is of flame and darkness ; the flame being 
the active element, and the darkness the tempering 
one. 

In noting such evidence as bears upon this sub- 
ject, the reader must always remember that the 
mountains are at an unfair disadvantage, in being 
much out of the way of the masses of men employed 
in intellectual pursuits. The position of a city is 
dictated by military necessity or commercial con- 
venience: it rises, flourishes, and absorbs into its 
activity whatever leading intellect is in the sur- 
rounding population. The persons who are able and 
desirous to give their children education naturally 
resort to it; the best schools, the best society, and 
the strongest motives assist and excite those born 
within its walls ; and youth after youth rises to dis- 
tinction out of its streets, while among the blue 
mountains, twenty nailes away, the goatherds live 
and die in unregarded loneliness. And yet this is no 
proof that the mountains have little effect upon the 
mind, or that the streets have a helpful one. The 
men who are formed by the schools and polished by 
the society of the capital, may yet in many ways 
have their powers shortened by the absence of 
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natural scenery; and the mountaineer, neglected, 
ignorant, and unambitious, may have been taught 
things by the clouds and streams which he could 
not have learned in a college, or a coterie. 

And in reasoning about the effect of mountains 
we are therefore under a difficulty like that which 
would occur to us if we had to determine the good 
or bad effect of light on the human constitution, in 
some place where all corporal exercise was neces- 
sarily in partial darkness, and only idle people lived 
in the light- The exercise might give an advantage 
to the occupants of the gloom, but we should 
neither be justified in therefore den^dng the precious- 
ness of light in general, nor the necessity to the 
workers of the few rays they possessed ; and thus 
I suppose the hills around Stratford, and such 
glimpses as Shakespeare had of sandstone and pines 
in Warwickshire, or of chalk cliffs in Kent, to have 
been essential to the development of his genius. 
This supposition can only be proved false by the 
rising of a Shakespeare at Rotterdam or Bergen-op- 
Zoom, which I think not probable ; whereas, on the 
other hand, it is confirmed by myriads of collateral 
evidences. The matter could only be tested by plac- 
ing for half a century the British universities at Kes- 
wick and Beddgelert, and making Grenoble the 
capital of France ; but if, throughout the history of 
Britain and France, we contrast the general inven- 
tion and pathetic power, in ballads or legends, of 
the inhabitants of the Scottish Border with those 
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manifested in Suffolk or Essex; and similarly the 
inventive power of Normandy, Provence, and the 
Bearnois with that of Champagne or Picardy, we 
shall obtain some convincing evidence respecting 
the operation of hills on the masses of manldnd, and 
be disposed to admit, with less hesitation, that the 
apparent inconsistencies in the effect of scenery on 
greater minds proceed in each case from specialties 
of education, accident, and original temper, which 
it would be impossible to follow out in detail. Some- 
times only, when the original resemblance in char- 
acter of intellect is very marked in two individuals, 
and they are submitted to definitely contrary cir- 
cumstances of education, an approximation to evi- 
dence may be obtained. Thus Bacon and Pascal- 
appear to be men very 5imiJar in their temper and 
powers of minds. One, born in Y ork House, Strand, 
of courtly parents, educated in court atmosphere, 
and replying, almost as' soon as he could speak, to 
the queen asking how old he was — “Two years 
younger than Your Majesty’s happy reign 1 ”— has 
the world’s meanness and cunning engrafted into 
his intellect, and remains smooth, serene, unen- 
thusiastic, and in some degree base, even with all 
his sincere devotion and universal wisdom ; bearing, 
to the end of life, the likeness of a marble palace in 
the street of a great city, fairly furnished within, and 
bright in wall and battlement, yet noisome in 
places about the foundations. The other, born at 
Clermont, in Auvergne, under the shadow of the 
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Puy de Dome, though taken to Paris at eight years 
old, retains for ever the impress of his birthplace ; 
pursuing natural philosophy with the same zeal as 
Bacon, he returns to his own mountains to put him- 
self under their tutelage, and by their help first dis- 
covers the great relations of the earth and the air: 
struck at last with mortal disease ; gloom^'^, enthusi- 
astic, and superstitious, with a conscience burning 
like lava, and inflexible like iron, the clouds gather 
about the majesty of him, fold after fold; and, with 
his spirit buried in ashes, and rent by earthquake, 
yet fruitful of true thought and faithful affection, he 
stands like that mound of desolate scoria that crowns 
the hill ranges of his native land, with its sable sum- 
mit far in heaven, and its foundations green with 
the ordered garden and the trellised vine. 

When, however, our inquiry thus branches into 
the successive analysis of individual characters, it is 
time for us to leave it; noting only one or two 
points respecting Shakespeare. He seems to have 
been sent essentially to take universal and equal 
grasp of the human nature; and to have been re- 
moved, therefore, from all influences which could 
in the least warp or bias his thoughts. It was neces- 
sary that he should lean no way; that he should 
contemplate, with absolute equality of judgment, 
the life of the court, cloister, and tavern, and be 
able to sympathize so completely with all creatures 
as to deprive himselfi together with his personal 
identity, even of his conscience, as he casts himself 
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manifested in Suffolk or Essex; and similarly tlic 
inventive power of Normandy, Provence, and the 
Bcarnois with that of Champagne or Picardy, we 
shall obtain some convincing evidence respecting 
the operation of hills on the masses of mankind, and 
be disposed to admit, with less hesitation, that the 
apparent inconsistencies in the cllcct of scenery on 
greater minds proceed in each ca*:c from specialties 
of education, accident, and original temper, which 
it would be impossible to follow out in detail. Some- 
times only, when the original resemblance in char- 
acter of intellect is very marked in tsvo individuals, 
and they arc submitted to definitely contrary' cir- 
cumstances of education, an approximation to esd* 
dcncc may be obtained. Thus Bacon and Pascal 
appear to be men very similar in their temper and 
powers of minds. One, born in York House, Strand, 
of courtly parents, educated in court atmosphere, 
and replying, almost as soon as he could speak, to 
the queen asking how old he was — “Two years 
younger than Your Majesty’s happy reign!” — has 
the world’s meanness and cunning engrafted into 
Iris intellect, and remains smooth, serene, unen- 
thusiastic, and in some degree base, even svith all 
his sincere devotion and universal wisdom ; bearing, 
to the end of life, the likeness of a marble palace in 
the street of a great city, fairly furnished within, and 
bright in wall and battlement, yet noisome in 
places about the foundations. The other, bom at 
Clermont, in Auvergne, under the shadow of the 
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Puy de Dome tho- — infinity. You would have 
old, retains for cv him ; and all that he would 

pursuing natural about poor, soiled, and frail 
®acon, he rctur*'*^^ have been the quarrel between 
self under th of Brescia, — speedily retired fi-ora, 

covers the ^ man’s hearing, nay, not to be heard 
struck at ^ fault. All your Falstaffs, Slenders, 

astic Tobys, Lances, Touchstones, and 

like Ip would have been lost in that. Shakespeare 
be allowed no mountains; nay, not even any 
liupreme natural beauty. He had to be left with his 
yj.ngcups and clover; — pansies — the passing clouds 
< — the Avon’s flow — and the undulating hills and 
woods of Warwick ; nay, he was not to love even 
these in any exceeding measure, lest it might make 
him in the least overrate their power upon the 
strong, full-fledged minds of men. 

JOHN ruskin: Modern Painters. 1856. 


8. A COUNTRY HOUSE 

I T lies on the side of a hill (upon which the house 
stands), but not very steep. The length of the 
house, where the best rooms, and of most use or 
pleasure are, lies upon the breadth of the garden; 
the great parlour opens into the middle of a terrace 
gravel-walk that lies even with it, and which may 
be, as I remember, about three hundred paces long, 
and broad in proportion; the border set with stan- 
dard laurels, and at large distances, which have the 
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beauty of orange-trees out of flower and fruit : from 
this walk are three descents by many stone steps, in 
the middle and at each end, into a very large par- 
terre : this is divided into quarters by gravel-walks, 
and adorned with two fountains and eight statues in 
the several quarters ; at the end of the terrace-walk 
are two summer-houses, and the sides of the par- 
terre are ranged with two large cloisters, open to the 
garden, upon arches of stone, and ending with two 
other summer-houses even with the cloisters, which 
are paved with stone, and designed for walks of 
shade, there being none other in the whole parterre. 
Over these two cloisters are two terraces covered 
with lead, and fenced with balusters ; and the pas- 
sage into these airy walks is out of the two summer- 
houses, at the end of the first terrace-walk. The 
cloister facing the south is covered with vines, and 
would have been proper for an orange-house, and 
the other for myrtles, or other more common greens ; 
and had, I doubt not, been cast for that purpose, if 
this piece of gardening had then been in as much 
vogue as it is now. 

From the middle of this parterre is a descent by 
many steps flying on each side of a grotto that lies 
between them (covered with lead, and flat) into the 
lower garden, which is all fruit-trees, ranged about 
the several quarters of a wilderness which is very 
shady ; the walks here are all green, the grotto em- 
bellished with figures of shell-rock-work, fountains, 
and water-works. If the hill had not ended with the 
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lower garden, and the Avail were not bounded by a 
common way that goes through the park, they might 
have added a third quarter of all greens ; but this 
want is supplied by a garden on the other side the 
house, which is all of that sort, very wild, shady, and 
adorned Avith rough rock-AVork and fountains. 

This Avas Moor-Park Avhen I Avas acquainted Avith 
it, and the SAveetest place, I think, that I have seen 
in my life, either before or since, at home or abroad : 
Avhat it is noAV, I can give little account, haAung 
passed through several hands that haA^e made great 
changes in gardens as well as house ; but the remem- 
brance of Avhat it Avas is too pleasant ever to forget ; 
and therefore I do not believe to have mistaken the 
figure of it, Avhich may serve for a pattern to the 
best gardens of our manner, and that are most 
proper for our country and climate. 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE : Upon 
the Gardens of Epicurus. 1685. 


g. THE PRINCIPLES OF ENCLISH GARDENINO 

I WAS very glad to learn that you had room for 
me at Coleorton, and far more so, that your 
health was so much mended. Lady Beaumont’s 
last letter to my sister has made us Avish that you 
were fairly through your present engagements with 
workmen and builders, and, as to improvements, 
had smoothed over the first difficulties, and gotten 
things into a way of improving themselves. I do not 
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suppose that any man ever built a house, without 
finding in the progress of it obstacles that were un- 
foreseen, and something that might have been better 
planned; things teazing and vexatious when they 
come, however the mind may have been made up 
at the outset to a general expectation of the kind. 

With respect to the grounds, you have there the 
advantage of being in good hands, namely, those 
of Nature ; and, assuredly, whatever petty crosses 
from contrariety of opinion or any other cause you 
may now meet with, these will soon disappear, and 
leave nothing behind but satisfaction and harmony. 
Setting out from the distinction made by Coleridge 
which you mentioned, that your house will belong 
to the country, and not the country be an appen- 
dage to your house, you cannot be wrong. Indeed, 
in the present state of society, I see nothing interest- 
ing either to the imagination or the heart, and, of 
course, nothing which true taste can approve, in any 
interference with Nature, grounded upon any other 
principle. In times when the feudal system was in 
its vigor, and the personal importance of every chief- 
tain might be said to depend entirely upon the ex- 
tent of his landed property and rights of seignory ; 
>^en the king, in the habits of people’s minds, was 
ct^sidered as the primary and true proprietor of the 
soil) which was granted out by him to different 
lord% and again by them to their several tenants 
uhderithem, for the joint defence of all ; there might 
have bd^n something imposing to the imagination 
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in the whole face of a district, testifying, obtrusively 
even, its dependence upon its chief. Such an image 
would have been in the spirit of the society, imply- 
ing power, grandeur, military state, and security; 
and, less directly, in the person of the chief, high 
birth, and knightly education and accomplish- 
ments ; in short, the most of what was then deemed 
interesting or affecting. Yet, with the exception of 
large parks and forests, nothing of this kind was 
known at that time, and these were left in their 
wild state, so that such display of ownership, so far 
from taking from the beauty of Nature, was itself a 
chief cause of that beauty being left unspoiled and 
unimpaired. The improvements^ when the place was 
sufficiently tranquil to admit of any, though absurd 
and monstrous in themselves, were confined (as our 
present Laureate has observed, I remember, in one 
of his essays) to an acre or two about the house in 
the shape of garden with terraces, &c. So that 
Nature had greatly the advantage in those days, 
when what has been called English gardening was 
unheard of. This is now beginning to be perceived, 
and we are setting out to travel backwards. Painters 
and poets have had the credit of being reckoned the 
fathers of English gardening ; they will also have, 
hereafter, the better praise of being fathers of a 
better taste. Error is in general nothing more than 
getting hold of good things, as everything has two 
handles, by the wrong one. It was a misconception 
of the meaning and principles of poets and painters 
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which gave countenance to the modern system of 
gardening, which is now, I hope, on the decline ; in 
other words, we are submitting to the rule which 
you at present are guided by, that of having our 
houses belong to the country, which will of course 
lead us back to the simplicity of Nature. And leav- 
ing your own individual sentiments and present 
work out of the question, what good can come of 
any other guide, under any circumstances? We 
have, indeed, distinctions of rank, hereditary legis- 
lators, and large landed proprietors ; but from num- 
berless causes the state of society is so much altered, 
that nothing of that lofty or imposing interest, 
formerly attached to large property in land, can 
now exist; none of the poetic pride, and pomp, and 
circumstance ; nor anything that can be considered 
as making amends for violation done to the holiness 
of Nature, Let us take an extreme case, such as a 
residence of a Duke of Norfolk, or Northumberland : 
of course you would expect a mansion, in some de- 
gree answerable to their consequence, with all con- 
veniences. The names of Howard and Percy will 
always stand high in the regards of Englishmen; 
but it is degrading, not only to such families as 
these, but to every really interesting one, to suppose 
that their importance will be most felt where most 
displayed, particularly in the way I am now allud- 
ing to. This is contracting a general feeling into a 
local one. Besides, were it not so, as to what con- 
cerns the Past, a man would be sadly astray, who 
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should go, for example, to modernize Alnwick and 
its dependencies, with his head full of the ancient 
Percies : he ^vould find nothing there which would 
remind him of them, except by contrast; and of 
that kind of admonition he would, indeed, have 
enough. But this by the by, for it is against the 
principle itself I am contending, and not the mis- 
application of it. After what was said above, I may 
ask, if anything connected with the families of 
Howard and Percy, and their rank and influence, 
and thus with the state of government and society, 
could, in the present age, be deemed a recompence 
for their thrusting themselves in between us and 
Nature. Surely it is a substitution of little things for 
great when we would put a whole country into a 
nobleman’s livery. I know nothing which to me 
would be so pleasing or affecting, as to be able to 
say when I am in the midst of a large estate — This 
man is not the victim of his condition ; he is not the 
spoiled child of worldly grandeur; the thought of 
himself does not take the lead in his enjoyments ; he 
is, where he ought to be, lowly-minded, and has 
human feelings ; he has a true relish of simplicity, 
and therefore stands the best chance of being happy ; 
at least, without it there is no happiness, because 
there can be no true sense of the bounty and beauty 
of the creation, or insight into the constitution of 
the human mind. Let a man of wealth and influence 
show, by the appearance of the country in his neigh- 
bourhood, that he treads in the steps of the good 
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sense of tlic agOj and occasionally goes foremost, 
let him give countenance to improvements in agri- 
culture, steering clear of the pedantry of it, and 
showing that its grossest utilities will connect them- 
selves harmoniously with the more intellectual arts, 
and even thrive the best under such connexion; let 
him do his utmost to be surrounded with tenants 
living comfortably, which will bring always with it 
the best of all graces which a country can have — 
flourishing fields and happy-looking houses ; and, in 
that part of his estate devoted to park and pleasure- 
ground, let him keep himself as much out of sight as 
possible; let Nature be all in all, taking care that 
everything done by man shall be in the way of being 
adopted by her. If people choose that a great man- 
sion should be the chief figure in a country, let this 
kind of keeping prevail through the picture, and 
true taste will find no fault. 

I am writing now rather for waiting’s sake than 
anything else, for I have many remembrances beat- 
ing about in my head which you would little sus- 
pect. I have been thinking of you, and Coleridge, 
and our Scotch Tour, and Lord Lo\vthcr’s grounds, 
and Heaven knows what. I have had before me the 
tremendously long cll-widc gravel walks of the Duke 
of Athol, among the wild glens of Blair, Brunar 
Water, and Dunkeld, brushed neatly, without a 
blade of grass or weed upon them, or anything that 
bore traces of a human footstep ; much indeed of 
human hands, but wear or tear of foot was none. 
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Thence I passed to our neighbour^ Lord Lowther. 
You know that his predecessor, greatly'-, without 
doubt, to the advantage of the place, left it to take 
care of itself. The present lord seems disposed to do 
something, but not much. He has a neighbour, a 
Quaker, an amiable, inoffensive man,^ and a little 
of a poet too, who has amused himself, upon his own 
small estate upon the Emont, in twining pathways 
along the banks of the river, making little cells and 
bowers with inscriptions of his own writing, all very 
pretty as not spreading far. This man is at present 
Arbiter Elegantiarum, or master of the grounds, at 
Lowther, and what he has done hitherto is very 
well, as it is little more than making accessible what 
could not before be got at. You know something of 
Lowther. I believe a more delightful spot is not 
under the sun. Last summer I had a charming walk 
along the river, for which I was indebted to tliis 
man, whose intention is to carry the walk along the 
river-side till it joins the great road at Lowther 
Bridge, which you -will recollect, just under Broug- 
ham, about a mile from Penrith. This to my great 
sorrow ! for the manufactured walk, which %vas abso- 
lutely necessary in many places, will in one place 
pass through a few hundred yards of forest ground, 
and will there efface the most beautiful specimen of 
a forest pathway ever seen by human eyes, and 
wliich I have paced many an hour, ^vhcn I was a 
youth, ^vith some of tliosc I best love. Tliis path 
» Mr. Thomas Wilkinson. See poem, “To his Spade.” 
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winds on under the trees with the wanlonncss of a 
river or a living creature; and c\'cn if I may say so 
with the subtlety of a spirit, contracting or enlarg- 
ing itself, visible or invisible as it likes. There is a 
continued opening between the trees, a narrow slip 
of green turf besprinkled "with flowers, chiefly 
daisies, and here it is, if I may use the same kind of 
language, that this pretty path plays its pranks, 
wearing away the turf and flowers at its pleasure. 
When I look the walk I ^vas speaking of, last sum- 
mer, it was Sunday. I met several of the people of 
the country posting to and from church, in different 
parts; and in a retired spot by the river-side were 
two musicians (belonging probably to some corps of 
volunteers) playing upon the hautboy and clarionet. 
You may guess I was not a little delighted; and as 
you had been a visitor at Lowthcr, I could not help 
wishing you were ^v^th me. And now 1 am brought 
to the sentiment which occasioned this detail; I } 
may say, brought back to my subject, ■which is this, 
— that all just and solid pleasure in natural objects 
rests upon two pillars, God and Man. Laying out 
grounds, as it is called, may be considered as a 
liberal art, in some sort like poetry and painting; 
and its object, like that of all the liberal arts, is, or 
ought to be, to move the affections under the con- 
trol of good sense; that is, tliose of the best and 
wisest: but, speaking with more precision, it is to 
assist Nature in moving the affections, and, surely, 
as I have said, the affections of those who have the 
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deepest perception of the beauty of Nature; who 
hav^c the most valuable feelings, that is, the most 
permanent, the most independent, the most en- 
nobling, connected with Nature and human life. 
No liberal art aims merely at the gratification of an 
individual or a class : tlie painter or poet is degraded 
in proportion as he docs so ; the true servants of the 
Arts pay homage to the human kind as imperson- 
ated in unwarped and enlightened minds. If this be 
so when we are merely putting together words or 
colours, how much more ought the feeling to pre- 
vail when we are in the midst of the realities of 
things; of the beauty and harmony, of the joy and 
happiness of li\dng creatures ; of men and children, 
of birds and beasts, of lulls and streams, and trees 
and flowers; with the changes of night and day, 
evening and morning, summer and winter ; and all 
their unwearied actions and energies, as benign in 
the spirit that animates them as they are beautiful 
and grand in that form and clothing which is given 
to them for the delight of our senses I But I must 
stop, for you feel these things as deeply as I do; 
more deeply, if it were only for this, that you have 
lived longer. What then shall we say of many great 
mansions with their unqualified expulsion of human 
creatures from their neighbourhood, happy or not ; 
houses, which do what is fabled of the upas tree, 
that they breathe out death and desolation ! I know 
you will feel with me here, both as a man and a 
lover and professor of the arts. I was glad to hear 
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from Lady Beaumont that you did not think of re- 
moving your village. Of course much here will de- 
pend upon circumstances, above all, with what kind 
of inhabitants, from the nature of the employments 
in that district, the village is likely to be stocked. 
But, for my part, strip my neighbourhood of human 
beings, and I should think it one of the greatest 
privations I could undergo. You have all the pov- 
erty of solitude, nothing of its elevation. In a word, 
if I were disposed to write a sermon (and this is 
something like one) upon the subject of taste in 
natural beauty, I should take for my text the little 
pathway in Lowther Woods, and all which I had to 
say would begin and end in the human heart, as 
under the direction of the Divine Nature, conferring 
value on the objects of tlie senses, and pointing out 
what is valuable in them. 

I began this subject with Colcorton in my 
thoughts, and a confidence, that whatever difficul- 
ties or crosses (as of many good things it is not easy 
to choose the best) you might meet with in the prac- 
tical application of your principles of Taste, yet, be- 
ing what they are, you will soon be pleased and 
satisfied. Only (if I may take the freedom to say so) 
do not give way too much to others : considering 
what your studies and pursuits have been, your own 
judgement must be the best : professional men may 
suggest hints, but I would keep the decision to myself. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH : Letter 
to Sir George H, Beaumont. 1805. 
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lO. ENGLISH COMFORT 

I F some Stranger from abroad asked me to point 
out to him the most noteworthy things in Eng- 
landj I should first of all consider his intellect. 
Were he a man of everyday level, I might indicate 
for his wonder and admiration Greater London, the 
Black Country, South Lancashire, and other fea- 
tures of our civilization which, despite eager rivalry, 
still maintain our modern pre-eminence in the crea- 
tion of ugliness. If^ on the other hand, he seemed a 
man of brains, it would be my pleasure to take him 
to one of those old villages, in the midlands or the 
west, which lie at some distance from a railway 
station, and in aspect are still untouched. by the 
baser tendencies of the time. Here, I would tell my 
traveller, he saw something which England alone 
can show. The simple beauty of the architecture, 
its perfect adaptation to the natural surroundings, 
the neatness of everything though -without formality, 
the general cleanness and good repair, the grace of 
cottage gardens, that tranquillity and security which 
make a music in the mind of him who gazes — these 
are what a man must see and feel if he would appre- 
ciate the worth and the power of England. The 
people which has made for itself such homes as these 
is distinguished, above all things, by its love of order ; 
it has understood, as no other people, the truth that 
“order is heaven’s first law.” With order it is 
natural to find stability, and the combination of 
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these qualities, as seen in domestic life, results in that 
peculiarly English product, our name for which 
though but a pale shadow of the thing itself ^lias 
been borrowed by other countries : comfort. 

The Englishman’s need of “comfort” is one of 
his best characteristics ; the possibility that he may 
change in this respect, and become indifferent to his 
old ideal of physical and mental ease, is the gravest 
danger manifest in our day. For “comfort,” mind 
you, does not concern the body alone; the beauty 
and orderliness of an Englishman’s home derive 
their value, nay, their very existence, from tlie spirit 
which directs his whole life. Walk from the village 
to the noble’s mansion. It, too, is perfect of its kind ; 
it has the dignity of age, its walls are beautiful, the 
gardens, the park about it are such as can be found 
only in England, lovely beyond compare; and all 
this represents the same moral characteristics as the 
English cottage, but \rith greater activities and re- 
sponsibilities. If the noble grow tired of his mansion, 
and, letting it to some crude owner of millions, go to 
live in hotels and hired villas ; if the cottager sicken 
of his village roof, and transport himself to the sixth 
floor of a “block” in Shoreditch; one sees but too 
well that the one and the other have lost the old 
English sense of comfort, and, in losing it, have 
suffered degradation alike as men and as citizens. 
It is not a question of exchanging one form of com- 
fort for another; the instinct wliicli made an Eng- 
lishman has in these cases perished. Perhaps it is 
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perishing from among us altogether, killed by new 
social and political conditions; one who looks at 
villages of the new type, at the working-class 
quarters of towns, at the rising of “flats” among the 
dwellings of the wealthy, has little choice but to 
4:hink so. There may soon come a day when, though 
the word “comfort” continues to be used in many 
languages, the thing it signifies will be discoverable 
nowhere at all. 

If the ingenious fbreigner found himself in some 
village of manufacturing Lancashire, he would be 
otherwise impressed. Here something of the power 
of England might be revealed to him, but of Eng- 
land’s worth, little enough. Hard ugliness would 
everywhere assail his eyes ; the visages and voices of 
the people would seem to him thoroughly akin to 
their surroundings. Scarcely could one find, in any 
civilized nation, a more notable contrast than that 
between these two English villages and their in- 
habitants. 

Yet Lancashire is English, and there among the 
mill chimneys, in the hideous little street, folk are 
living whose domestic thoughts claim undeniable 
kindred with those of the villagers of the kinder 
south. But to understand how “comfort” and the 
virtues it implies, can exist amid such conditions, 
one must penetrate to the hearthside ; the door must 
be shut, the curtain drawn; here “home” does not 
extend beyond the threshold. After all, this grimy 
row of houses, ugliest that man ever conceived, is 
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more representative of England to-day than the 
lovely village among the trees and meadows. More 
than a hundred years ago, power passed from tire 
south of England to the north. The vigorous race on 
the other side of Trent only found its opportunity 
rvhen the age of machinery began ; its civilization, 
long delayed, differs in obvious respects from that of 
older England. In Sussex or in Somerset, however 
dull and clownish the typical inhabitant, he plainly 
belongs to an ancient order of things, represents an 
immemorial subordination. The rude man of the 
north is — by comparison — ^but just emerged from 
barbarism, and under any circumstances would 
show less smooth a front. By great misfortune, he 
has fallen under the harshest lordship the modern 
world has known — tiiat of scientific industrialism, 
and all his vigorous qualities are subdued to a 
scheme of life based upon the harsh, the ugly, the 
sordid. His racial heritage, of course, marks him to 
the eye ; even as ploughman or shepherd, he differs 
notably from him of the same calling in the weald 
or on the downs. But the frank brutality of the man 
in all externals has been encouraged, ratlier than 
mitigated, by the course his cmlization has taken, 
and hence it is that, unless one knows him well enough 
to respect him, he seems even yet stamped witli the 
half-savagery of his folk as they were a century and 
a half ago. His fierce shyness, his arrogant self-re- 
gard, arc notes of a primitive state. Naturally, he 
never learnt to house himself as did the Southerner, 
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for climate, as well as social circumstance, was un- 
favourable to all the graces of life. And now one can 
only watch the encroachment of his rule upon that 
old, that true England whose strength and virtue 
were so differently manifested. This fair broad land 
of the lovely villages signifies little save to the anti- 
quary, the poet, the painter. Vainly, indeed, should 
I show its beauty and its peace to the observant 
foreigner; he would but smile, and, with a glance 
at the traction-engine just coming along the road, 
indicate the direction of liis thoughts. 

GEORGE GissiNG : The Private 
Papers of Henry R^ecroft. 1903. 



II. AN ENGLISH SCHOOL 

P erhaps there is not a foundation in the country 
so truly English, taking that word to mean what 
Englishmen wish it to mean — something solid, 
unpretending, of good character, and free to all. 
More boys are to be found in it, who issue from a 
greater variety of ranks, than in any school in the 
kingdom ; and as it is the most various, so it is the 
largest, of all the free schools. Nobility do not go 
there, except as boarders. Now and then a boy of a 
noble family may be met with, and he is reckoned 
an interloper, and against the charter ; but the sons 
of poor gentry and London citizens abound ; and 
with them an equal share is given to the sons of 
tradesmen of the very humblest description, not 
omitting servants. I would not take my oath — but 
I have a strong recollection, that in my time there 
were two boys, one of whom went up into the 
drawing-room to his father, the master of the house ; 
and the other, down into the kitchen to his father, 
the coachman. One thing, however, I know to be 
certain, and it is the noblest of all, namely, that the 
boys themselves (at least it was so in my time) had 
no sort of feeling of the difference of one another’s 
ranks out of doors. The cleverest boy was tlie 
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noblest, let his father be who he might. Christ 
Hospital is a nursery of tradesmen, of merchants, of 
naval officers, of scholars ; it has produced some of 
the greatest ornaments of their time ; and the feeling 
among the boys themselves is, that it is a medium 
between the patrician pretension of such schools 
as Eton and Westminster, and the plebeian sub- 
mission of the charity schools. In point of university 
honours it claims to be equal with the best; and 
though other schools can show a greater abundance 
of eminent names, I know not where many will be 
found who are a greater host in themselves. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth, Christ Hospital 
was a monastery of Franciscan friars. Being dis- 
solved among the others, Edward the Sixth, moved 
by a sermon of Bishop Ridley’s, assigned the 
revenues of it to the maintenance and education of 
a certain number of poor orphan children, born of 
citizens of London. I believe there has been no law 
passed to alter the letter of this intention ; which is 
^ pityj since the alteration has taken place. An 
extension of it was probably very good, and even 
demanded by circumstances. I have reason, for 
one, to be grateful for it. But tampering with 
matters-of-fact among children is dangerous. They- 
soon learn to distinguish between allowed poetical 
fiction and that which they are told, under severe 
penalties, never to be guilty of; and this early 
sample of contradiction between the thing asserted 
and the obvious fact, can do no good even in an 
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establishment so plain-dealing in other respects as 
Christ Hospital. The place is not only designated 
as an Orphan-house in its Latin title, but the boys, 
in the prayers which they repeat every day, implore 
the pity of heaven upon “us poor orphans.” I re- 
member the perplexity this caused me at a very 
early period. It is true, the word orphan may be 
used in a sense iniplying destitution of any sort ; but 
this was not its Christ Hospital intention ; nor do the 
younger boys give it the benefit of that scholarly 
interpretation. There was another thing (now, I 
believe, done away) which existed in my time, and 
perplexed me still more. It seemed a glaring in- 
stance of the practice likely to result from the other 
assumption, and made me prepare for a hundred 
falsehoods and deceptions, which, mixed up with 
. contradiction, as most things in society are, I some- 
times did find, and oftener dreaded. I allude to a 
foolish custom they had in the ward which I first 
entered, and which was the only one that the com- 
pany at the public suppers were in the habit of 
going into, of hanging up, by the side of each bed, 
a clean white napkin, which was supposed to be the 
one used by the occupiers. Now these napkins were 
only for show, the real towels being of the largest 
and coarsest kind. If the masters had been asked 
about them, they would doubtless have told the 
truth; perhaps the nurses would have done so. But 
the boys were not aware of this. There they saw 
these “white lies” hanging before them, a conscious 
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imposition; and I well remember how alarmed I 
■used to feel, lest any of the company should direct 
their inquiries to me, 

Christ Hospital (for this is its proper name, and 
not Christ’s Hospital) occupies a considerable por- 
tion of ground between Newgate Street, Giltspur 
Street, St. Bartholomew’s, and Little Britain. There 
is a quadrangle with cloisters ; and the square inside 
the cloisters is called the Garden, and most likely 
was the monastery garden. Its only delicious crop, 
for many years, has been pavement. Another large 
area, presenting the Grammar and Navigation 
Schools, is also misnomered the Ditch; the towh- 
ditch having formerly run that way. In Newgate 
Street is seen the Hall, or eating-room, one of the 
noblest in England, adorned with enormously long 
paintings by Verrio and others, and with an organ. 
A portion of the old quadrangle once contained the 
library of the monks, and was built or repaired by 
the famous Whittington, whose arms were to be 
seen outside ; but alterations of late years have done 
it away. 

In the cloisters a number of persons lie buried, 
besides the officers of the house. Among them is 
Isabella, wife of Edward the Second, the “ She- 
wolf of France.” I was not aware of this circum- 
stance then ; but many a time, with a recollection of 
some lines in 'Blair’s Grave” upon me, have I run 
as hard as I could at night-time from my ward to 
another, in order to borrow the next volume of 
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some ghostly romance. In one of the cloisters was 
an impression resembling a gigantic foot, which was 
attributed by some to the angry stamping of the 
ghost of a beadle’s wife ! A beadle was a higher 
sound to us than to most, as it involved ideas of 
detected apples in churchtime, “skulking” (as it 
was called) out of bounds, and a power of reporting 
us to the masters. But fear does not stand upon rank 
and ceremony. 

The wards, or sleeping-rooms, are twelve, and 
contained, in my time, rows of beds on each side, 
partitioned off, but connected with one another, 
and each having two boys to sleep in it. Down the 
middle ran the binns for holding bread and other 
things, and serving for a table when the meal was 
not taken in the hall; and over the binns hung a 
great homely chandelier. 

To each of these wards a nurse was assigned, who 
was the widow of some decent liveryman of London, 
and who had the charge of looking after us at night- 
time, seeing to our washing, &c., and carving for us 
at dinner; all of which gave her a good deal of 
power, more than her name warranted. The nurses, 
however, were almost invariably very decent people, 
and performed their duty; which was not always 
the case with the young ladies, their daughters. 
There were five schools; a grammar-school, a 
mathematical or navigation-school (added by 
Charles the Second, through the zeal of Mr. Pepys), 
a writing, a drawing, and a reading school. Those 
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who could not read when they came on the founda- 
tion, went into the last. There were few in the last- 
but-one, and I scarcely know what they did, or for 
what object. The writing-school was for those who 
were intended for trade and commerce ; the mathe- 
matical, for boys who went as midshipmen into the 
naval and East India service; and the grammar- 
school for such as were designed for the Church, 
and to go to the University. The writing-school 
was by far the largest ; and, what is very curious (it 
has been altered since), all the schools were kept 
quite distinct ; so that a boy might arrive at the age 
of fifteen in the grammar-school, and not know liis 
multiplication-table; which was the case with my- 
self. Nor do I know it to this day ! Shades of Horace 
Walpole, and Lord Lyttelton! come to my assist- 
ance, and enable me to bear the confession : but so 
it is. The fault was not my fault at the time ; but I 
ought to have repaired it when I went out into the 
world ; and great is the mischief which it has done me. 

Most of these schools had several masters ; besides 
whom there was a steward, who took care of our 
subsistence, and who had a general superintendence 
over all hours and circumstances not connected 
with teaching. The masters had almost all been in 
the school, and might expect pensions or livings in 
their old age. Amon^ those in my time, the mathe- 
matical master was Mr. Wales, a man well known 
for his science who had been round the world with 
Captain Cook ; for which we highly venerated him. 
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He was a good man, of plain, simple manners, with 
a heavy large person and a benign countenance, 
"When he was at Otaheite, the natives played liim a 
trick while bathing, and stole his small-clothes; 
which we used to think a liberty scarcely credible. 
The name of tjie steward, a thin stiff man ofinvinci- 
blc formality of demeanour, admirably fitted to 
render encroachment impossible, tvas Hathaway, 
We of the grammar-school used to call him “the 
Yeoman,’’ on account of Shakespeare having 
married the daughter of a man of that name, 
designated as “a substantial yeoman.” 

Our dress was of the coarsest and quaintest kind, 
but was respected out of doors, and is so. It con- 
sisted of a blue drugget gown, or body, with ample 
skirts to it; a yellow vest underneath in winter- 
time ; small-clothes of Russia duck ; worsted yellow 
stockings; a Icatlicrn girdle; and a little black 
worsted cap, usually carried in tiie hand. I believe 
it was the ordinary dress of children in humble life 
during the reign of the Tudors. We used to flatter 
ourselves that it was taken from the monks; and 
there went a monstrous tradition, that at one period 
it consisted of blue velvet with silver buttons. It was 
said, also, that during the blissful era of the blue 
velvet, \vc had roast mutton for supper ; but that the 
small-clothes not being then in existence, and the ' 
mutton suppers too luxurious, the eatables were 
given up for the ineffables. 

A malediction, at heart, always followed the 
ca 
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memory of him who had taken upon himself to 
decide so preposterously. To say the truth, we were 
not too well fed at that time, either in quantity or 
quality; and we could not enter with our hungry 
imaginations into these remote philosophies. Our 
breakfast was bread and water, for the beer was too 
bad to drink. The bread consisted of the half of a 
three-halfpenny loaf, according to the prices then 
current. This was not much for growing boys, who 
had had nothing to eat from six or seven o’clock the 
preceding evening. For dinner we had the same 
quantity of bread, with meat only every other day, 
and that consisting of a small slice, such as would be 
given to an infant three or four years old. Yet even 
that, with all our hunger, we very often left half- 
eaten — the meat was so tough. On the other days 
we had a milk-porridge, ludicrously thin; or rice- 
milk, which was better. There were no vegetables 
or puddings. Once a month we had roast beef; and 
twice a year (I blush to think of the eagerness with 
which it was looked for 1) a dinner of pork. One was 
roast, and the other boiled ; and on the latter 
occasion we had our only pudding, which was of 
peas. I blush to remember this, not on account of 
our poverty, but on account of the sordidness of the 
custom. There had much better have been none. 
For supper we had a like piece of bread, with butter 
Or cheese; and then to bed, "with what appetite 
we might.” 

Our routine of life was this. We rose to the call of 
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a bell, at six in summer, and seven in winter; and 
after combing- ourselves, and washing our hands and 
faces, went, at the call of another bell, to breakfast. 
All this took up about an hour. From breakfast we 
proceeded to school, where we remained till eleven, 
winter and summer, and then had an hour’s play. 
Dinner took place at twelve. Afterwards was a little 
play till one, when we again went to school, and re- 
mained till five in summer, and four in winter. At 
six was the supper. We used to play after it in 
summer till eight. In winter, we proceeded from 
supper to bed. On Sundays, the school-time of the 
other days was occupied in church, both morning 
and evening ; and as the Bible was read to us every 
day before every meal, and on going to bed, besides 
prayers and graces, we rivalled the monks in the 
religious part of our duties- 

I am grateful to Christ Hospital for having bred 
me up in old cloisters, for its making me acquainted 
with the languages of Homer and Ovid, and for its 
having secured to me, on the whole, a well-trained 
and cheerful boyhood. It pressed no superstition 
upon me. It did not hinder my growing mind from 
making what excursions it pleased into the -wide and 
healthy regions of general literature. I might buy 
as much Collins and Gray as I pleased, and get 
novels to my heart’s content from the circulating 
libraries. There Avas nothing prohibited but -what 
would have been prohibited by all good fathers; 
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and everything was encouraged which would have 
been encouraged by the Steeles, and Addisons, and 
Popes; by the Warburtons, and Atterburys, and 
Hoadleys. Boyer was a severe, nay, a cruel master ; 
but age and reflection have made me sensible that 
I ought always to add my testimony to his being 
a laborious and a conscientious one. When his 
severity went beyond the mark, I believe he was' 
always sorry for it: sometimes I am sure he was. 
He once (though the anecdote at first sight may 
look like a burlesque on the remark) knocked out 
one of my teeth with the back of a Homer, in a fit of 
impatience at my stammering. The tooth was a 
loose one, and I told him as much ; but the blood 
rushed out as I spoke ; he turned pale, and, on my 
proposing to go out and wash the mouth, he said, 
“Go, child,” in a tone of voice amounting to the 
paternal. Now “Go, child,” from Boyer, was worth 
a dozen tender speeches from any one else; and it 
was felt that I had got an advantage o\'cr him, 
acknowledged by himself. 

If I had reaped no other benefit from Christ 
Hospital, the school would be ever dear to me from 
the recollection of the friendships I formed in it, 
and of the first heavenly taste it* gave me of that 
most spiritual of the affections. I use the word 
“heaverily” advisedly; and I call friendship the 
most spiritual of the affections, because even one’s 
kindred, in partaking of our flesh and blood, be- 
come, in a manner, mixed up with our entire being. 
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Not that I would disparage any other form of 
affectionj worshipping, as I do, all forms of it, love 
in particular, which, in its highest state, is friendship 
and something more. But if ever I tasted a dis- 
embodied transport on earth, it was in those friend- 
ships which I entertained at school, before I dreamt 
of any maturer feeling. I shall never forget the 
impression it first made on me. I loved my friend 
for his gentleness, his candour, his truth, his good 
repute, his freedom even from my own livelier 
manner, his calm and reasonable kindness. It was 
not any particular talent that attracted me to him, 
or anything striking whatsoever. I should say, in 
one word, it was his goodness. I doubt whether he 
ever had a conception of a tithe of the regard and 
respect I entertained for him ; and I smile to think 
of the perplexity (though he never showed it) which 
he probably felt sometimes at my enthusiastic 
expressions ; for I thought him a kind of angel. It is 
no exaggeration to say, that, take away the un- 
spiritual part of it — the genius and the knowledge — 
and there is no height of conceit indulged in by the 
most romantic character in Shakespeare, which 
surpassed what I felt towards the merits I ascribed 
to him, and the delight which I took in his society. 
With the other boys I played antics, and rioted in 
fantastic jests; but in his society, or whenever I 
thought of him, I fell into a kind of Sabbath state of 
bliss; and I am sure I could have died for him. 

LEIGH hunt: Autobiography. 1850. 
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12. ETON AND CAMBRIDGE 

O UR sister at Cambridge, the other college of 
our Founder, has her own right and natural 
aspirations, and they aren’t of necessity the 
same as Eton’s. At Cambridge, very properly, 
study is disinterested : it looks beyond the moment 
to the vast of truth, to the discovery of the undis- 
covered ; and what you may find in those uncharted 
spaces, the nature and the use of the trophy you 
bring back, this is of secondary concern to Cam- 
bridge — ^whose first and chief anxiety is that light 
should be shed where no light was before. Cam- 
bridge, therefore, loves to think that a man should 
throw his mind into his researches without reserve, 
for their own sake only; and whether their effect 
upon himself is to civilise and beautify him, or 
whether they have not this effect but some other, 
anyhow the man is honoured in the mere fact that 
the cause of discovery is advanced. That is quite 
clear. It means that the task of the university — (or 
rather one side of its task, for of course there arc the 
undergraduates to be beautified, not only the dons 
to be honoured, and it is a question how the two 
sides of the task are to be smoothly and practically 
adjusted ; so it may be that at Cambridge the cult of 
learning has its own embarrassment, and can’t 
pursue a single end with all that lofty indifference, 
that disdain of the world that I was wishful to 
admire) ^but at any rate it means, as I was saying, 
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that the task of Eton can nev'^cr be disinterested ex- 
ploration. The blank light of open inquiry won’t be 
admissible at Eton; for there^ whatever happens, 
the little victims mustn’t be discharged in a ferocious 
condition. The school exists for no other purpose 
than to form their ^vays, and no mind that is bent 
upon them can be cleared of that reserv’^e. The 
studies of the young folk must lead them naturally 
into the world that awaits them, not away from it, 
whatever happens. 

Our tearful prayerful Founder, flourishing his 
sceptre in school-yard, may wonder indeed what 
has come to the poor scholars and sad priests of his 
college, what profane ambition has possessed them. 
If he watches the faces of the children as they 
assemble for absence, he must shrink in shyness, not 
to say in horror, before the easy assurance of their 
looks ; all too clear it is that they aren’t taught to 
dread the world. Our talk of grateful homage to 
Henry the gentle and hapless, the star-crossed king, 
must truly sound ironic; what has he to say to this 
bouncing progeny, born to England in such ampli- 
tude of all the good things of the earth, that inun- 
dates the retreat which his charity and piety de- 
signed for a very different brood? It is written all 
over our Eton that life is not to be refused, not to be 
despised when it is ample and honourable. Don’t 
be deceived, I say again, by the unworldly airs of 
ancient romance that breathe on us at Eton in the 
shade of the huge grey chapel. Our virtue, what- 
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ever it may be, is neither fugitive nor cloistered ; no 
painful yearning for the unknowable and ineffable 
torments us here. The good earth is open to us, 
good enough for us ; and there we arc to accept our 
destiny — ^wby indeed should we quarrel with it? Our 
masters at Eton won’t help us to quarrel with it, 
not even the most retiring, the most twiIight-]o\dng 
amongst them. I seem in truth to remember that 
not many of them in my time had an appearance of 
loving the twilight ; on the whole they were plainly 
attached to the sun and the holiday afternoon. But 
even the most enshaded had their view of the great 
fortunate world, a view in which its palms and 
prizes weren’t disparaged; or perhaps I should 
rather call it a view of hopeful and heroic youth- 
youth that will win the palms of the world and wear 
them with modesty and grace. Success before men 
— however lightly you hold it in the void you must 
desire it for the youthful hero whom it crowns so 
becomingly; and in one way or another there is 
honour at Eton for success, no doubt. 

PERCY LUBBOCK; Shades of Eion. 1929- 
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13- the good yeoman 

I s a gentleman in ore, whom the next age may see 
refined, and is the wax capable of a gentle im- 
pression, when the prince shall stamp it. Wise 
Solon, who accounted Tellus the Athenian the most 
happy man for living privately on his o%vn lands,^ 
would surely have pronounced the English yeo- 
manry a fortunate condition, living in the temperate 
zone, betwixt greatness and 'want, an estate of 
people almost peculiar to England. France and 
Italy are like a die, which hath no points between 
sink and ace, nobility and peasantry. Their walls, 
though high, must needs be hollow, wanting filling 
stones. Indeed Germany hath her boors, like our 
yeomen, but by a tyrannical appropriation of 
nobility to some few ancient families, their yeomen 
are excluded from ever rising higher to clarify their 
bloods. In England, the temple of honour is bolted 
against none ^vho have passed through the temple 
of virtue; nor is a capacity to be gentle denied to 
our yeoman, who thus behaves himself. 

I . /He wears russet clothes, but makes golden payment, . 
having tin in his buttons, and silver in his pocket. 
If he chance to appear in clothes above his rank, it is 
Herodotus, lib. i,p. 12. 
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to grace some great man with his service, and then 
he blusheth at his own bravery. Otherwise he is . 
the surest landmark, whence foreigners may take 
aim of the ancient English customs ; the gentry more 
floating after foreign fashions. 

2. In his house he is bountiful both to strangers and 
poor people. Some hold when hospitality died in 
England, she gave her last groan amongst the yeo- 
men of Kent. And still at our yeoman’s tabic you 
shall have as many joints as dishes ; no meat dis- 
guised with strange sauces; no straggling joint of a 
sheep in the midst of a pasture of grass, beset ■with 
salads on every side, but solid substantial food ; no 
servitors (more nimble with their hands than the 
guests with their teeth) take away meat before 
stomachs are taken away. Here you have tliat which 
in itself is good made better by the store of it, and 
best by the welcome to it. 

3. He -hath a great stroke in making a knight of the 
shire. Good reason, for he makes a whole line in the 
subsidy book, where, whatsoever he is rated, he 
pays without any regret, not caring how much his 
purse is let blood, so it be done by the advice of the 
physicians of the state. 

4. He seldom goes far abroad, and his credit stretcheth 
further than his travel. He goes not to London, but se 

defendendo, to save himself of a fine, being returned 
of a jury, where, seeing the king once, he prays for 
him ever afterwards. 

5. In his own country he is a main man in juries. 
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^YIlcreJ if the judge please to open his eyes in matter 
of laWj he needs not to be led by the nose in matters 
of fact. He is very 'observant of the judge’s item, 
when it follows the truths imprimis', otherwise, 
though not mutinous in a jury, he cares not whom 
he displeaseth, so he pleaseth his own conscience, 

6. He improveth his land to a double value, by his good 
husbandry. Some grounds that wept with water, or 
frowned with thorns, by draining the one and 
clearing the other, he makes both to laugh and sing 
with corn. By marl and limestones burnt, he 
bettereth liis ground, and his industry worketh 
miracles, by turning stones into bread. Conquest 
and good husbandry both enlarge the king’s 
dominions : the one by the sword, making the acres 
more in number ; the other by the plough, making 
the same acres more in value. Solomon saith. The 
king himself is maintained by husbandry. 

7. In time of famine he is the Joseph of the country, and 
keeps the poor from starving. Then he tameth his stacks 
of corn, which not his covetousness but providence 
hath reserved for time of need, and to his poor 
neighbours abateth somewhat of the high price of 
the market. The neighbour gentry court him for 
his acquaintance, which either he modestly waveth, 
or thankfully accepteth, but no way greedily 
desireth. He insults not on the ruins of a decayed 
gentleman, but pities and relieves him ; and as he is 
called Goodman, he desires to answer to the name, 
and to be so indeed. 
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a new measure of the strcngtli and nobleness of self- 
control, of devotion to unselfish interests. This idea 
of manhood, based not only on force and courage, 
but on truth, on refinement, on public spirit, on 
soberness and modesty, on consideration for others, 
was taking possession of the younger generation of 
Elizabeth’s middle years. Of course the idea was 
very imperfectly apprehended, still more imper- 
fectly realised. But it was something which on the 
same scale had not been yet, and which was to be 
llic seed of something greater. It was to grow into 
those strong, simple, noble characters, pure in aim 
and devoted to duty, the Falklands, ilic Hampdens, 
wiio amid so much c\’il form such a remarkable 
feature in the Civil AVars, both on the Royalist and 
the Parliamcntars' sides. It was to grow into that 
high t>'pc of cultivated English nature, in the present 
and the last centnry, common both to its monarch- 
ical and its democratic embodiments, than which, 
with all its faults and defects, our western civ'ilisa- 
lion has produced few things more admirable. 

H. w. church: Spenser. 1879. 

15. A nuriNiTiON or a gen-teeman 

I T i$ almost n definition of .a gentleman to say he 
is one who never inflicts pain. This description 
i^ both refined and, as far as it goes, accurate, 
Jlr in mainly occupied in merely removing the 
oh$laclc5 vhtch hinder tlic free and unembarrassed 
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action of those about him; and he concurs with 
tJicir mov’^ements rather than takes the initiative 
himself. His benefits may be considered as parallel 
to what are called comforts or conveniences in 
arrangements of a personal nature . like an easy 
chair or a good fire, wliich do their part in dis- 
pelling cold and fatigue, though nature provides 
both means of rest and animal heat ^sdthout them. 
The true gentleman in like manner carefully avoids 
whatever may cause a jar or a jolt in the minds of 
those withAvhom he is cast ; — all clashing of opinion, 
or collision of feeling, all restraint, or suspicion, or 
gloom, or resentment; his great concern being to 
make everyone at their ease and at home. He has 
his eyes on all his company; he is tender towards 
the bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful 
towards the absurd ; he can recollect to whom he is 
speaking ; he guards against unseasonable allusions, 
or topics which may irritate; he is seldom promi- 
nent in conversation, and never wearisome. He 
makes light of favours while he does them, and 
seems to be receiving when he is conferring. He 
never speaks of himself except when compelled, 
never defends himself by a mere retort, he has no 
ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing 
motives to those who interfere with him, and 
interprets everything for the best. He is never mean 
or little in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, 
never mistakes personalities or sharp sayings for 
arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare not say 
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beautiful, or useful, to which he does not assent; he 
honours the ministers of religion, and he is con- 
tented to decline its mysteries without assailing or 
denouncing them. He is a friend of religious tolera- 
tion, and that, not only because his philosophy has 
taught him to look on all forms of faith with au 
impartial eye, but also from the gentleness and 
effeminacy of feeling, which is the attendant on 
chdiisation. 

Not that he may not hold a religion too, in his 
own way, even when he is not a Christian. In that 
case his religion is one of imagination and senti- 
ment; it is the embodiment of those ideas of the 
sublime, majesdc, and beautiful, without which 
there can be no large philosophy. Sometimes he 
acknowledges the being of God, sometimes he 
invests an unknown principle or quality with the 
attributes of perfection. And this deduction of his 
reason, or creation of his fancy, he makes the 
occasion of such excellent thoughts, and the starting- 
point of so varied and systematic a teaching, that he 
even seems like a disciple of Christianity itself. 
From the very accuracy and steadiness of his logical 
powers, he is able to see what sentiments are con- 
sistent in those who hold any religious doctrine at 
all, and he appears to others to feel and to hold a 
whole circle of theological truths which exist in his 
mind no otherwise than as a number of deductions. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN : On the Scope and 

Nature of University Education. 1852 
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1 6 . A NATURAL GENTLEMAN 

I SHALL not trouble myself to inquire \vhetlier 
Fox was a man of strict virtue and principle; or 
in other words, how far he was one of those ivho 
screw themselves up to a certain pitch of ideal per- 
fection, who, as it were, set themselves in the stocks 
of morality, and make mouths at tlieir o^vn situa- 
tion, He was not one of that tribe, and shall not be 
tried by their self-denying ordinances. -But he was 
endowed with one of the most excellent natures that 
ever fell to the lot of any of God’s creatures. It has 
been said, that “an honest man’s tlie noblest work 
of God.” There is indeed a purity, a rectitude,* an 
integrity of heart, a freedom from every selfish bias, 
and sinister motive, a manly simplicity and noble 
disinterestedness of feeling, which is in my opinion 
to be preferred before every other gift of nature or 
art. There is a greatness of soul that is superior 
to all the brilliancy of the understanding. This 
strength of moral character, which is not only a 
more valuable but a rarer quality than strength of 
understanding (as we are oftener led astray by the 
narrotvness of our feelings, than %vant of knowledge) 
Fox possessed in the highest degree. He was superior 
to evcr^' kind of jealousy, of suspicion, of male- 
volence; to every narrow and sordid motive. He 
was perfectly above every species of duplicity, of 
low art and cunning. He judged of everything in 
the downright sincerity of his nature, %s’ithout being 
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able to impose upon himself by any hollow dis- 
guise, or to lend his support to anything unfair or 
dishonourable. He had an innate love of truth, of 
justice, of probity, of whatever was generous or 
liberal. Neither his education, nor his connexions, 
nor liis situation in life, nor the low intrigues and 
virulence of party, could ever alter the simplicity 
of his taste, nor the candid openness of his nature. 
There was an elastic force about his heart, a fresh- 
ness of social feeling, a warm glowing humanity, 
which remained unimpaired to the last. He was by 
nature a gentleman. By this I mean that he felt a 
certain deference and respect for the person of every 
man; he had an unaffected frankness and benignity 
in his behaviour to others,- the utmost liberality in 
judging of their conduct and motives. A refined 
humanity constitutes the character of a gentleman. 
He was the true friend of his country, as far as it is 
possible for a statesman to be so. But his love of his 
country did not consist in his hatred of the rest of 
mankind. 

WILLIAM hazlitt: Winterslow. 1807. 


17. THE OLD ENGLISH GUISE 

H e was of Stature somewhat Tall, exceeding 
the meane, with a proportionable bigness to 
become it, but in no way inclining to Goipu- 
lency ; of an exact Straightnesse of the whole Body, 
and a perfect Symmetry in every part thereof. He 
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■was of a Sanguine constitution^ which beautified 
his Face with a pleasant Ruddinesse, but of so 
Grave and serious an aspect, that it Awed and 
Discountenanced the smiling Attracts of that com- 
plexion. His Head Adorned with a comely Light- 
Coloured Haire, which was so, by Nature exactly 
Curled (an Ornament enough of it self in this Age 
to Denominate a handsome person, and wherefore 
all Skill and Art is used) but not suffered to over- 
grow to any length unseeming his modesty and 
Profession. 

His Gate and Walking was very, upright and 
graceful, becoming his weilshapen Bulke : approach- 
ing something near to that we terme Majesticall; 
but that the Doctor was so well known to be void of 
any affectation or pride. Nay so Regardlesse was 
he of himselfe in his Garb and Rayment, in which 
no doubt his Vanity would have appeared, as well 
as in his stately pace : that it was with some trouble 
to himselfe, to be either Neat or Decent ; it matter’d 
not for the outside, while he thought himself never 
too Curious and Nice in the Dresses of his mind. 

Very Careless also he was to seeming inurbanity 
in the modes of Courtship and demeanour, deport- 
ing himself much according to the old English Guise, 
which for its ease and simplicity suited very well 
with the Doctor, whose time was designed for more 
Elaborate businesse : and whose motto might have 
been sincerity. 

As inobservant he was of persons, unless businesse 
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with them, or his concerns pointed them out and 
adverted him ; seeing and discerning were two 
tilings : often in several places, hath he met with 
Gentlemen of his nearest and greatest Acquaintance, 
at a full rencounter and stop, whom he hath endeav- 
oured to passe by, not knowing, that is to say, not 
minding of them, till rectifyed and recalled by their 
familiar compellations. 

This will not (it may be presumed) and justly 
cannot be imputed unto any indisposednesse and 
unaptnesse of his Nature, which was so far from 
Rude and untractable, that it may be confidently 
averred, he was the most complacent person in the 
Nation, as his Converse and Writings, with such a 
freedome of Discourse and quick Jocundity of style, 
do sufficiently evince, 

ANONYMOUS : The Life of That 
Reverend Divine, and Learned 
Historian, Dr. Thomas Fuller, i66i. 

1 8 . THE EQUABLE SENSE 

A mong the disciples of Carlyle it is considered 
that having been a Puritan is the next best 
thing to having been in Germany. But though 
we cannot sympathise with everything that the 
expounders of the new theory allege, and though 
we should not select for praise the exact peculiari- 
ties most agreeable to the slightly grim “gospel of 
earnestness,” we acinowledge the great service 
which they have rendered to English history. No 
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in the modes of Courtship and demeanour, deport- 
ing himself much according to the old English Guise, 
which for its ease and simplicity suited very well 
with the Doctor, whose time was designed for more 
Elaborate businesse ; and whose motto might have 
been sincerity. 
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with thenij or his concerns pointed them out and 
adverted him ; seeing and discerning were two 
things : often in several places, hath he met with 
Gentlemen of his nearest and greatest Acquaintance, 
at a full rencounter and stop, whom he hath endeav- 
oured to passe by, not knowing, that is to say, not 
minding of them, till rectifyed and recalled by their 
familiar compeilations. 

This will not (it may be presumed) and justly 
cannot be imputed unto any indisposednesse and 
unaptnesse of his Nature, which was so far from 
Rude and untractable, that it may be confidently 
averred, he was the most complacent person in the 
Nation, as his Converse and Writings, with such a 
freedome of Discourse and quick Jocundity of style, 
do sufficiently evince. 

ANONYMOUS : The Life of That 
Reverend Divine, and Learned 
Historian, Dr. Thomas Fuller. i66i. 

1 8 . THE EQUABLE SENSE 

A mong the disciples of Carlyle it is considered 
that having been a Puritan is the next best 
thing to having been in Germany. But though 
we cannot sympathise with everything that the 
expounders of the new theory allege, and though 
we should not select for praise the exact peculiari- 
ties most agreeable to the slightly grim “gospel of 
earnestness,” we acknowledge the great service 
which they have rendered to English history. No 
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one will now ever overlook, that in tlie greater, in 
the original Puritans — in Cromwell, for example — 
the whole basis of the character was a passionate, 
deep, rich, religious organisation. 

Tins is not Mr. Macaulay’s way. It is not that he 
is sceptical ; far from it. “Divines of all persuasions,” 
he tells us, “are agreed that there is a religion;” 
and he acquiesces in their teaching. But he has no 
passionate self-questionings, no indomitable fears, 
no asking perplexities. He is probably pleased at 
the exemption. He has praised Lord Bacon for a 
similar want of interest. ^‘Nor did he ever meddle 
with those enigmas which have puzzled hundreds 
of generations, and will puzzle hundreds more. 
He said nothing about the grounds of moral obliga- 
tion, or the freedom of the human will. He had no 
inclination to employ himself in labours resembling 
those of the damned in the Grecian Tartarus — to 
spin for ever on the same wheel round the same 
pivot. He lived in an age in which disputes on the 
most subtle points of divinity excited an intense 
interest throughout Europe; and nowhere more 
than in England. He wa^ placed in the very thick 
of the conflict. He was in power at the time of the 
Synod of Dort, and must for months have been daily 
deafened with talk about elecdon, reprobation, and 
final perseverance. Yet we do not remember a line 
in his works from which it can be inferred that he 
was either a Calvinist or an Arminian. While the 
world was resounding with the noise of a disputa- 
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tious pliilosophy and a disputatious theology, the 
Baconian school, like Alworthy seated betw'een 
Square andThwackum, preserved a calm neutrality, 
— half-scornful, half-benevolent, — and, content 
with adding to the sum of practical good, left the 
war of words to those who liked it.” This may be 
the writing of good sense, but it is not the expression 
of an anxious or passionate religious nature. 

Such is the explanation of his not prizing so 
highly as he should prize the essential excellences of 
the Puritan character. He is defective in the one 
point in which they were very great ; he is eminent 
in the very point in which they were most defective. 
A spirit of easy cheerfulness pervades his writings, 
a pleasant geniality overflows in history : the rigid 
asceticism, the pain for pain’s sake of the Puritan is 
altogether alien to him. Retribution he would 
deny ; sin is hardly a part of his creed. His religion 
is one of thanksgiving. His notion of philosophy — 
it would be a better notion of his own writing — 
is illustrans commoda vitts. 

The English Revolution is the very topic for a 
person of this character. It is eminently an unim- 
passioned movement. It requires no appreciation 
of the Cavalier or of the zealot ; no sympathy with 
the romance of this world; no inclination to pass 
beyond, and absorb the mind’s energies in another. 

It had neither the rough enthusiasm of barbarism 
nor the delicate grace of high civilisation ; the man 
who conducted it had neither the deep spirit of 
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Cromwell’s Puritans nor the chivalric loyalty of tlie 
enjoying English gentleman. They were hard- 
headed sensible menj who knew that politics were a 
kind of business, that the essence of business is 
compromise, of practicality concession. They drove 
no theory to excess ; for they had no theory. Their 
passions did not hurry them away; for their tem- 
perament was still, their reason calculating and 
calm. Locke is the type of the best character of his 
era. There is nothing in him which a historian such 
as we have described could fail to comprehend, or 
could not sympathise with when he did compre- 
hend. He was the very reverse of a Cavalier; he 
came of a Puritan stock ; he retained through life a 
kind of chilled Puritanism: he had nothing of its 
excessive, overpowering, interior zeal, but he re- 
tained the formal decorum which it had given to 
the manners, the solid earnestness of its intellect, 
the heavy respectability of its character. In all the 
nations across which Puritanism has passed you 
may notice something of its indifference to this 
world’s lighter enjoyments; no one of them has 
been quite able to retain its singular interest in 
what is beyond the veil of time and sense. The 
generation to which we owe our revolution was in 
the first stage of the descent. Locke thought a zea- 
lot a dangerous person, and a poet little better than 
a rascal. It has been said, with perhaps an allusion 
to Macaulay, that our historians have held that “all 
the people who lived before 1688 were either 
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' knaves or fools.” This is, of course, an exaggeration, 
but those who have considered what sort of person 
a historian is likely to be, will not be surprised at 
his preference for the people of that era. They had 
the equable sense which he appreciates; they had 
not the deep animated passions to which his nature 
is insensible. 

WALTER BAGEHOT : Literary 
Studies, ^'Mr. Macaulay.^’ 1856. 


ig. COMMON SENSE 

I HAVE said that had it not been for constant read- 
ing of the Bible, I might probably have taken 
Johnson for my model of English. To a useful 
extent I have always done so; in these first essays, 
partly because I could not help it, partly of set, and 
well set, purpose. 

On our foreign journeys, it being of course desir- 
able to keep the luggage as light as possible, my 
father had judged that four little volumes of Johnson 
— the Idler and the Rambler — did, under names 
wholly appropriate to tlie circumstances, contain 
more substantial literary nourishment than could 
be, from any other author, packed into so portable 
compass. And accordingly, in spare hours, and on 
wet days, the turns and returns of reiterated Rambler 
and iterated Idler fastened themselves in my ears 
and mind ; nor ^vas it possible for me, till long after- 
wards, to quit myself of Johnsonian symmetry and 
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balance in sentences intended, either with swords- 
man’s or paviour’s blow, to cleave an enemy’s crest, 
or drive do\\Ti the oaken pile of a principle. I never 
for an instant compared Johnson to Scott, Pope, 
B-^Ton, or any of the really great writers ^vhom I 
loved. But I at once and for ever recognized in him 
a man entirely sincere, and infallibly wise in tlie 
view and estimate he gave of the common questions, 
business, and ways of the world. I valued his sen- 
tences not primarily because they were symmetrical, 
but because they were just, and clear ; it is a method 
of judgment rarely used by the average public, who 
ask from an author always, in the first place, argu- 
ments in favour of their own opinions, in elegant 
terms ; and are just as ready with their applause for 
a sentence of Macaulay ’s, which may have no more 
sense in it than a blot pinched between doubled 
paper, as to reject one of Johnson’s, telling against 
their own prejudice, — though its symmetry be as 
of thunder answering from two horizons. 

I hold it more than happy that, during those 
continental journeys, in which the vivid excitement 
of the greater part of the day left me glad to give 
spare half-hours to the study of a thoughtful book, 
Johnson was the one author accessible to me. No 
otlier writer could have secured me, as he did, 
agmnst all chance of being misled by my own san- 
guine and metaphysical temperament. He taught 
me carefully to measure life, and distrust fortune ; 
an he secured me, by his adamantine common- 
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sense, for ever, from being caught in the cobwebs 
of German metaphysics, or sloughed in the English 
drainage of them. 

I open, at this moment, the larger of the volumes 
of the Idler to which I owe so much. After turning 
over a few leaves, I chance on the closing sentence 
of No. 65, which transcribing, I may show the 
reader in sum what it taught me, — ^in words which, 
writing this account of myself, I conclusively obey. 

“Of these learned -men, let those who aspire to 
the same praise imitate the diligence, and avoid the 
scrupulosity. Let it always be remembered that 
life is short, that knowledge is endless, and that 
many doubts deserve not to be cleared. Let those 
whom nature and study have qualified to teach man- 
kind, tell us what they have learned while they are 
yet able to tell it, and trust their reputation only to 
themselves.” 

It is impossible for me now to kno%v how far my 
own honest desire for truth, and compassionate 
sense of ^vhat is instantly helpful to creatures who 
are every instant perishing, might have brought me, 
in their o\vn time, to think and judge as Johnson 
thought and measured, — even had I never learned 
of him. He at least set me in the straight padi from 
the beginning, and, whatever time I might ^vastc 
in vain pleasure, or weak effort, he saved me for 
ever from false tlioughts and futile speculations. 

JOHN ruskin: Pnsierita. 1885. 
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20. ENGLISH YOUTH 

W HAT it first and foremost really comes to, I 
think, is the fact that at an hour when the 
civilised peoples are on exhibition, quite 
finally and sharply on show, to each other and to 
the world, as they absolutely never in all their long 
history have been before, the English tradition (both 
of amenity and of energy, I naturally mean) 
should have flowered at once into a specimen so 
beautifully producible. Thousands of other senti- 
ments are of course all the while, in different con- 
nections, at hand for us; but it is of the exquisite 
civility, the social instincts of the race, poetically 
expressed, that I speak; and it would be hard to 
overstate the felicity of his fellow-countryman’s 
being able just now to say: “Yes, this, with the 
imperfection of so many of our arrangements, with 
the persistence of so many of our mistakes, with the 
waste of so much of our effort and the weight of the 
many-coloured mantle of time that drags so redun- 
dantly about us, this natural accommodation of the 
English spirit, this frequent extraordinary beauty of 
the English aspect, this finest saturation of the 
English intelligence by its most immediate associa- 
tions, tasting as they mainly do of the long past, 
this ideal image of English youth, in a word, at once 
radiant and reflective, are things that appeal to us 
as delightfully exhibitional beyond a doubt, yet as 
drawn, to the last fibre, from the very wealth of our 
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o^vn conscience and the very force of our own 
history. We haven’t, for such an instance of our 
genius, to reach out to strange places or across 
other, and otherwise productive, tracts; the exem- 
plary instance himself has well-nigh as a matter of 
course reached and revelled, for that is exactly our 
way in proportion as we feel ourselves clear. But 
the kind of experience so entailed, of contribution 
so gathered, is just what we wear easiest when we 
have been least stinted of it, and what our English 
use of makes perhaps our vividest reference to our 
thick-growing native determinants.” 

HENRY JAMES: Rupert Brookc. 1916. 


21. ENGLISH PRIDE 

I HAVE above noticed the farther and incalculable 
good it was to me that Acland took me up in my 
first and foolishest days, and with pretty irony 
and loving insight, — or, rather, sympathy with 
what was best, and blindness to what was worst in 
me, — ^gave me the good of seeing a noble young 
English life in its purity, sagacity, honour, reckless 
daring, and happy piety ; its English pride shining 
prettily through all, like a girl’s in her beauty. It is 
extremely interesting to me to contrast the English- 
man’s silently conscious pride in what he is, with 
the vexed restlessness and wretchedness of the 
Frenchman, on his thirst for “gloire,” to be gained 
by agonized effort to become something he is not. 
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One day when the Gherwell was running deep 
over one of its most slippery weirs, question arising 
between Acland and me whether it were traversable, 
and I declaring it too positively to be impassable, 
Acland instantly took off boot and sock, and walked 
over and back. He ran no risk but of a sound duck- 
ing, being, of course, a strong swimmer : and I sup- 
pose him wise enough not to have done it had there 
been real danger. But he would certainly have run 
the margin fine, and possessed in its quite highest, 
and in a certain sense, most laughable degree, the 
constitutional English serenity in danger, which, 
with the foolish of us, degenerates into delight in it, 
but with the wise, whether soldier or physician, is 
the basis of the most fortunate action and swiftest 
decision of deliberate skill. When, thirty years 
afterwards, Dr. Acland was wrecked in the steamer 
Tjyne, off the coast of Dorset, the steamer having 
lain wedged on the rocks all night,' — no one knew 
what rocks, — and the dawn breaking on half a mile 
of dangerous surf between the ship and shore, — 
the officers, in anxious debate, the crew, in con- 
fusion, the passengers, in hysterics or at prayers, 
were all astonished, and many scandalized, at the 
appearance of Dr. Acland from the saloon in 
punctilious morning dress, with the announcement 
that “breakfast was ready.” To the impatient 
clamour of indignation with which his unsym- 
pathetic conduct was greeted, he replied by point- 
ing out that not a boat could go on shore, far less 
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come out from it, in that state of the tide, and that 
in the meantime, as most of them were wet, all cold, 
and at the best must be dragged ashore through the 
surf, if not swim for their lives in it, they would be 
extremely prudent to begin the day, as usual, with 
breakfast. The hysterics ceased, the confusion 
calmed, what wits anybody had became available 
to them again, and not a life was ultimately lost. 

JOHN RUSKiN : Pnzterita. 1885. 
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i22. HERALDS OF FAME 

’f"' I tis scarce a quarter of an age since such a 
I happy balance of power was settled between 
our prince and people as has firmly secured 
our hitherto precarious liberties, and removed from 
us the fear of civil commotions, wars and violence, 
either , on account of religion and worship, the pro- 
perty of the subject, or the contending titles of the 
Grown. But as the greatest advantages of this world 
are not to be bought at easy prices, we are still at 
this moment expending both our blood and treasure 
to secure to ourselves this inestimable purchase of 
our free government and national constitution. 
And as happy as we are in this establishment at 
home, we are still held in a perpetual alarm by the 
aspect of affairs abroad, and by the terror of that 
Power which, ere mankind had well recovered the 
misery of those barbarous ages consequent to the 
Roman yoke, has again threatened the world with 
a universal monarchy and a new abyss of ignorance 
and superstition. 

The British Muses, in this din of arms, may well 
lie abject and obscure, especially being as yet in 
their mere infant state. They have hitherto scarce 
arrived to anything of shapeliness or person. They 

log 
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lisp as in their cradles ; and their stammering 
tongues, which nothing besides their youth and 
rawness can excuse, have hitherto spoken in 
wretched pun and quibble. Our dramatic Shak- 
spere, our Tletcher, Jonson, and our epic Milton 
preserve this style. And even a latter race, scarce 
free of this infirmity, and aiming at a false sublime, 
with crowded simile and mixed metaphor (the 
hobby-horse and rattle of the Muses) , entertain our 
raw fancy and unpractised ear, which has not as 
yet had leisure to form itself and become truly, 
musical. 

But those reverend bards, rude as they were, 
according to their time and age, have provided us, 
however, with the richest ore. To their eternal 
honour they have withal been the first of Europeans 
who, since the Gothic model of poetry, attempted 
to throw off the horrid discord of jingling rhyme. 
They have asserted ancient poetic liberty, and have 
happily broken the ice for those who are to follow 
them, and who, treading in their footsteps, may at 
leisure polish our language, lead our ear to finer 
pleasure, and find out the true rhythmus and 
harmonious numbers, which alone can satisfy a just 
judgment and muse-like apprehension. 

*••••• 

We are now in an age when Liberty is once again 
in its ascendant. And we are ourselves the happy 
nation who not only enjoy it at home, but by our 
greatness and power give life and vigour to it 
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abroad ; and are the head and chief of the European 
League, founded on this common cause. Nor can 
it, I presume, be justly feared that we should lose 
this noble ardour, or faint under the glorious toil, 
though, like ancient Greece, we should for succeed- 
ing ages be contending with a foreign power, and 
endeavouring to reduce the exorbitancy of a Grand 
Monarch. ’Tis with us at present as with the Roman 
people in those early days, \vhen they wanted only 
repose from arms to apply themselves to the im- 
provement of arts and studies. We should in this 
case need no ambitious monarch to be allured, by 
hope of fame or secret views of power, to give pen- 
sions abroad as well as at home, and purchase flattery 
from every profession and science. We should find 
a better fund within ourselves, and might, without 
such assistance, be able to excel by our own virtue 
and emulation. 

Well it would be, indeed, and much to the honour 
of our nobles and princes, would they freely help 
in this affair, and by a judicious application of their 
bounty facilitate this happy birth, of which I have 
ventured to speak in a prophetic style. ’Twould be 
of no small advantage to them during their life, and 
would, more than all their other labours, procure 
them an immortal memory. For they must remem- 
ber that their fame is in the hands of penmen ; and 
that the greatest actions lose their force and perish 
in the custody of unable and mean writers. 

Let a nation remain ever so rude or barbarous. 
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it must have its poets, rhapsoders, historiographers, 
antiquaries of some kind or other, whose business it 
will be to recount its remarkable transactions, and 
record the achievements of its civil and military 
heroes. And though the military kind may happen 
to be the farthest removed from any acquaintance 
with Letters or the Muses, they are yet, in reality, 
the most interested in the cause and party of these 
remembrances. The greatest share of fame and 
admiration falls naturally on the armed worthies. 
The great in council are second in the Muses’ 
favour. But if worthy poetic geniuses are not found, 
nor able penmen raised, to rehearse the lives and 
celebrate the high actions of great men, they must 
be traduced by such recorders as chance presents. 
We have few modern heroes who, like Xenophon 
or Gffisar, can write their own Commentaries. And 
the raw memoir-writings and unformed pieces of 
modern statesmen, full of their interested and pri- 
vate views, will in another age be of little to 
support their memory or name, since al'^j ^^.the 
world begins to sicken with the kind. A to firoje 
learned, the able and disinterested histories s-Kq 
takes place at last. And when the signal V ^ 
herald of fame is once heard, the inferior t^ pet^ 
sink in silence and oblivion. ‘ 

ANTHONY EARL OF SHAFTESBURY 

Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author. 1710 
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W HAT a thing it is to grasp the nature of tlie 
whole firmament and of its stars, all the 
movements and changes of the atmos- 
phere, whether it strikes terror into ignorant minds 
by the majestic roll of thunder or by fiery comets, 
or whether it freezes into snow or hail, or whether 
again it falls softly and gently in showers or dew; 
then perfectly to understand the shifting winds and 
all the exhalations and vapours which earth and 
sea give forth ; next to know the hidden virtues of 
plants and metals and understand the nature and 
the feelings, if that may be, of every living creature ; 
next the delicate structure of the human body and 
the art of keeping it in health ; and, to crown all, 
the divine might and power of the soul, and any 
knowledge we may have gained concerning those 
beings which we call spirits and genii and daemons. 
There is an infinite number of subjects besides these, 
a great part of which might be learnt in less time 
than it would take to enumerate them all. So at 
length, gentlemen, when universal learning has 
once completed its cycle, the spirit of man, no longer 
confined within this dark prison-house, will reach out 
far and wide, till it fills the whole world and the 
space far beyond with the expansion of its divine 
greatness. Then at last most of the chances and 
changes of the world will be so quickly perceived 
that to him who holds this stronghold of wisdom 
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hardly anything can happen in his life which is un- 
foreseen or fortuitous. He will indeed seem to be 
one whose rule and dominion the stars obey, to 
whose command earth and sea harken, and whom 
winds and tempests serve ; to whom, lastly. Mother 
Nature herself has surrendered, as if indeed some god 
had abdicated the throne of the "world and entrusted 
its rights, laws, and administration to him as governor. 

Besides this, what delight it affords to the mind 
to take its flight through the history and geography 
of every nation and to observe the changes in the 
conditions of kingdoms, races, "cities, and peoples, 
to the increase of wisdom and righteousness. This, 
my hearers, is to live in every period of the world’s 
history, and to be as it were coeval with time itself. 
And indeed, while we look to the future for the 
glory of our name, this will be to extend and stretch 
our lives backward before our birth, and to wrest 
from grudging Fate a kind of retrospective immor- 
tality. I pass over a plccisure with which none can 
compare — to be the oracle of many nations, to find 
one’s home regarded as a kind of temple, to be a 
man whom kings and states invite to come to them, 
whom men from near and far flock to visit, while to 
others it is a matter for pride if they have but set 
eyes on him once. These are the rewards of study, 
these are the prizes which learning can and often 
does bestow upon her votaries in private life. 

JOHN MILTON : Prolusioties Oratoria. 

1632 (trans. Phyllis B. Tillyard). 
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24, THE PATRIOT KING 

N O completer incarnation could be shown us of 
the militant Englishman — Anglais pur sang; 
butitis not only, as some have seemed to think, 
with the highest, the purest, the noblest quality of 
English character that his just and far-seeing creator 
has endowed him. The godlike equity of Shake- 
speare’s judgment, his implacable and impeccable 
righteousness of instinct and of insight, was too 
deeply ingrained in the very core of his genius to be 
perverted by any provincial or pseudo-patriotic 
prepossessions ; his patriotism was too national to 
be provincial. Assuredly no poet ever had more 
than he : not even the king of men and poets who 
fought at Marathon and sang of Salamis : much less 
had any or has any one of our own, from Milton on 
to Campbell and from Campbell even to Tennyson. 
In the mightiest chorus of King Henry V we hear the 
pealing ring of the same great English trumpet that 
was yet to sound over the battle of the Baltic, and 
again in our later day over a sea-fight of Shake- 
speare’s own, more splendid and heart-cheering in 
its calamity than that other and all others in their 
triumph; a war-song and a sea-song divine and 
deep as death or as the sea, making thrice more 
glorious at once the glorious three names of Eilgland, 
of Grenville, and of Tennyson for ever. From the 
affectation of cosmopolitan indifference not .Eschy- 
lus, not Pindar, not Dante’s very self was more alien 
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or more free than Shakespeare; but there was 
nothing of the dry Tyrtsean twang, the dull 
mechanic resonance as of wooden echoes from a 
platform, in the great historic chord of his lyre. 
“He is very English, too English, even,” says the 
Master on whom his enemies alone — assuredly not 
his most loving, most reverent, and most thankful 
disciples — might possibly and plausibly retort that 
he was “very French, too French, even” ; but he 
certainly was not “too English” to see and cleave 
to the main fact, the radical and central truth, of 
personal or national character, of typical history or 
tradition, without seeking to embellish, to degrade, 
in either or in any way to falsify it. From king to 
king, from cardinal to cardinal, from the earliest in 
date of subject to the latest of his histories, we find 
the same thread running, the same link of honour- 
able and righteous judgment, of equitable and care- 
ful equanimity, connecting and combining play 
with play in an unbroken and infrangible chain of 
evidence to the singleness of the poet’s eye, the 
identity of the workman’s hand, which could do 
justice and would do no more than justice, alike to 
Henry and to Wolsey, to Pandulph and to John. 
His typical English hero or historic protagonist is a 
man of their type who founded and built up the 
empire of England in India ; a hero after the future 
pattern of Hastings and of Clive ; not less daringly 
sagacious and not more delicately scrupulous, not 
less indomitable or more impeccable than they. 
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A type by no means immaculate, a creature not at 
all too bright and good for English nature’s daily 
food in times of mercantile or military enterprise; 
no whit more if no whit less excellent and radiant 
than reality. Arnica Britannia:, sed magis arnica veritas. 
The master poet of England — all Englishmen may 
reasonably and honourably be proud of it — has not 
two weights and two measures for friend and foe. 

A. G. swinburke: a Study of Shakespeare. 1880. 

25. PATRIOTIC REMINISCENCE 

this Richard II. O God forbid that however 
unsuited for the stage yet even there it should 
fall dead on the hearts of jacobinized English- 
men. Then indeed prateriit gloria mtindi. The spirit 
of patriotic reminiscence is the all-permeating spirit 
of this drama. 

It is, perhaps, the most purely historical of 
Shakespeare’s dramas. There are not in it, as in the 
others, characters introduced merely for the pur- 
pose of giving a greater individuality and realness, 
as in the comic parts of Henry IV, by presenting, as 
it were, our very selves. Shakespeare avails him- 
self of every opportunity to effect the great object 
of the historic drama, that, namely, of familiarizing 
the people to the great names of their country, and 
thereby of exciting a steady patriotism, a love of 
just liberty, and a respect for all those fundamental 
institutions of social life, which bind men together. 
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The popularity of Richard II is owing, in a great 
measure, to the masterly delineation of the principal 
character; but were there no other ground for 
admiring it, it would deserve the highest applause, 
from the fact that it contains the most magnificent, 
and, at the same time, the truest eulogium of our 
native country that the English language can boast, 
or which can be produced from any other tongue, 
not excepting the proud claims of Greece and Rome. 
When I feel, that upon the morality of Britain de- 
pends the safety of Britain, and that her morality is 
supported and illustrated by our national feeling, I 
cannot read these grand lines without joy and 
triumph. Let it be remembered, that while this 
country is proudly pre-eminent in morals, her 
enemy has only maintained his station by superiority 
in mechanical appliances. Many of those who hear 
me will, no doubt, anticipate the passage I refer to, 
and it runs as follows : — 

“This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle. 

This earth of majesty, this scat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress, built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 

Feared by their breed, and famous by their birth, 
Rcno^vncd for their deeds as far from home. 

For Christian service and true chivalry. 
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As is the Sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son : 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 

Is now leas’d out, I die pronotmcing it. 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm. 

England, bound in ^vith the triumphant sea, 

"Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 

"With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds.” 

Act II., Scene r. 

Every motive to patriotism, every cause producing 
it, is here collected, without one of those cold 
abstractions so frequently substituted by modern 
poets. If this passage were recited in a theatre with 
due energy and understanding, with a proper know- 
ledge of the words, and a fit expression of their 
meaning, every man would retire from it secure in 
his country’s freedom, if secure in his own constant 
virtue.. 

s. T- COLERIDGE: Notes on the History Plays 
of Shakespeare ( 1 8 1 8) and Lectures (1811—12). 


26. NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 

O F all human affections, the noblest and most 
becoming human nature is that of love to 
one’s country. This, perhaps, will easily be 
allowed by all men who have really a country, and 
are of the number of those who may be called a 
people, as enjoying the happiness of a real constitu- 
tion and polity by which they are free and inde- 
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pendent. There are few such countrymen or free- 
men so degenerate as directly to discountenance or 
condemn this passion of love to their community 
and national brotherhood. The indirect manner of 
opposing this principle is the most usual. We hear 
it commonly as a complaint, ^‘That there is little 
of this love extant in the world.” From whence ’tis 
hastily concluded, “That there is little or nothing 
of friendly or social affection inherent in our nature 
or proper to our species.” ’Tis however apparent 
that there is scarce a creature of human kind who 
is not possessed at least of some inferior degree or 
meaner sort of this natural affection to a country.^' 

'* N«cioquEC natale sedum dulcedine cantos 
JDucit.i • 


Tis a wretched aspect of humanity which we 
figure to ourselves when we would endeavour to 
resolve the very essence and foundation of this 


generous passion into a relation to mere clay and 
dust, exclusively of anything sensible, intelligent, 
or moral.jf’Tis, I must own, on certain relations or 
respective proportions that all natural affection 
does in some measure depend. And in this view it 
cannot, I confess, be denied that we have each of us 
a certain relation to the mere earth itself, the very 
mould or surface of that planet in which, with other 
animals of various sorts,, we (poor reptiles !) were 
also bred and nourished. But had it happened to 


own country charms and 

draws us with a certain sweetness.”) 
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one of IIS British men to have been bom at sea, 
could we not therefore properly be called British 
men? Could we be allowed countrj'men of no sort, 
as having no distinct relation to any certain soil or 
region? no original neighbourhood but with the 
watcr>' inhabitants and sea-monsters? Surely, if we 
were born of lawful parents, lawfully employed, 
and under the protection of law, wherever tliey 
might be then detained, to %vhatevcr colonies sent, 
or whithersoever driven by any accident, or in 
expeditions or adventures in the public seiadce or 
that of mankind, we should still find ^vc had a home 
and country' ready to lay claim to us. We should be 
obliged still to consider ourselves as fellow-citizens, 
and might be allowed to love our counf^ or nation 
as honestly and heartily as the most inland inhabi- 
tant or native of the soil. Our political and social 
capacity would undoubtedly come in vie’iv, and be 
acknowledged full as natural and essential in our 
species as the parental and filial kind, which gives 
rise to what we peculiarly call natural affection. 
Or supposing that both our birth and parents had 
been unknown, and that in this respect we -were in a 
manner younger brothers in society to the rest of 
mankind, yet from our nurture and education we 
should siurcly espouse some country or other, and 
joyfully embracing the protection of a magistracy, 
should of necessity and by force of nature join our- 
selves to the general society of mankind, and those 
in particular with whom we had entered into a 
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nearer communication of benefits and closer sym- 
pathy of affections. It may therefore be esteemed 
no better than a mean subterfuge of narrow minds 
to assign this natural passion for society and a 
country to such a relation as that of a mere fungus 
or common excrescence to its parent-mould or 
nursing dunghill. 

The relation of countryman, if it be allowed any- 
thing at all, must imply something moral and social. 
The notion itself presupposes a naturally civil and 
political state of mankind, and has reference to that 
particular part of society to ^vhich we owe our chief 
advantages as men and rational creatures, such as 
are naturally and necessarily united for each other’s 
happiness and support, and for the highest of all 
happinesses and enjoyments, “the intercourse of 
minds, the free use of our reason, and the exercise 
of mutual love and friendship.” 

ANTHONY EARL OF SHAFTESBURY: 

Miscellaneous Reflections. 1711. 


27. THE VIRTUES OF INSULARITY 

T he importance of the history of a country 
depends, not upon the splendour of its exploits, 
but upon the degree to which its actions are 
due to causes springing out of itself. If, therefore, 
we could find some civilized people who had worked 
out their civilization entirely by themselves ; who 
had escaped all foreign influence, and who had been 
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neither benefited nor retarded by the personal 
peculiarities of their rulers, — the history of such a 
people would be of paramount importance ; because 
it would present a condition of normal and inherent 
development; it would show the laws of progress 
acting in a state of isolation ; it would be, in fact, an 
experiment ready-made, and would possess all the 
value of that artificial contrivance to which natural 
science is so much indebted. 

To find such a people as this is obviously im- 
possible ; but the duty of the philosophic historian 
is, to select for his especial study the country in 
which the conditions have been most closely fol- 
lowed. Now, it will be readily admitted, not only 
by ourselves, but by intelligent foreigners, that in 
England, during, at all events, the last three cen- 
turies, this has been done more constantly and more 
successfully than in any other country. I say 
nothing of the number of our discoveries, the 
brilliancy of our literature, or the success of our 
arms. These are invidious topics ; and other nations 
may perhaps deny to us those superior merits which 
we are apt to exaggerate. But I take up this single 
position, that of all European countries, England is 
the one where, during the longest period, the govern- 
ment has been most quiescent, and the people most 
active; where popular freedom has been settled on 
the widest basis ; where each man is most able to say 
what he thinks, and do what he likes : where every 
one can follow his oivn bent, and propagate his own 
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experiment ready-made, and would possess all the 
value of that artificial contrivance to which natural 
science is so much indebted. 

To find such a people as this is obviously im- 
possible; but the duty of the philosophic historian 
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which the conditions have been 'most closely fol- 
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by ourselves, but by intelligent foreigners, that in 
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successfully than in any other country. I say 
nothing of the number of our discoveries, the 
brilliancy of our literature, or the success of our 
arms. These are invidious topics ; and other nations 
may perhaps deny to us those superior merits which 
we are apt to exaggerate. But I take up this single 
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one can follow his o^vn bent, and propagate his o^vn 
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opinions : whcrcj religious persecution being little 
known, the play and flow of the human mind may 
be clearly seen, unchecked by those restraints to 
which it is elsewhere subjected ; where the profession 
of heresy is least dangerous, and the practice of 
dissent most common ; where hostile creeds flourish 
side by side, and rise and decay without disturbance, 
according to the wants of tlic people, unaffected by 
the wishes of the church, and uncontrolled by the 
authority of the state; where all interests, and all 
classes, both spiritual and temporal, arc most left to 
take care of themselves; where that meddlesome 
doctrine called Protection was first attacked, and 
where alone it has been destroyed ; and ^vhcrc, in a 
word, those dangerous extremes to which inter- 
ference gives rise having been avoided, despotism 
and rebellion are equally rare, and concession being 
recognized as the groundwork of policy, the 
national progress has been least disturbed by the 
power of privileged classes, by the influence of 
particular sects, or by the violence of arbitrary 
rulers. 

That these are the characteristics of English his- 
tory is notorious : to some men a matter of boast, to 
others of regret. And when to these circumstances 
we add, that England, owing to its insular fbrma- 
tion, was, until the middle of the last century, rarely 
visited by foreigners, it becomes evident that, in our 
progress as a people, we have been less affected than 
any other by the two main sources of interference, 
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namely, the authority . of government, and the 
influence of foreigners. In the sixteenth century, it 
became a fashion, among the English nobility, to 
travel abroad; but it was by no means the fashion 
for foreign nobility to travel in England. In the 
seventeenth century, the custom of travelling for 
amusement spread so much, that, among the rich 
and idle classes, there were few Englishmen who 
did not, at least once in their life, cross the 
Channel ; while the same classes in other countries, 
partly because they were less wealthy, partly from 
an inveterate dislike to the sea, hardly ever entered 
our island, unless compelled to do so on some par- 
ticular business. The result was, that in other 
countries, and particularly in France and Italy, the 
inhabitants of the great cities became gradually 
accustomed to foreigners, and, like all men, were 
imperceptibly influenced by what they often saw. 
On the other hand, there were many of our cities 
in which none but Englishmen ever set their feet; 
and inhabitants, even of the metropolis, might grow 
old without having once seen a single foreigner, 
except, perhaps, some dull and pompous ambas- 
sador taking his airing on the banks of the Thames. 
And although it is often said that, after the restora- 
tion of Charles II, our national character began to 
be greatly influenced by French example, this, as I 
shall fully prove, was confined to that small and 
insignificant part of society ^vhich hung about the 
court; nor did it produce any marked effect upon 
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the two most important classesj — ^the intellectual 
class, and the industrious class. The movement 
may, indeed, be traced in the most worthless parts 
of our literature, — in the shameless productions of 
Buckingham, Dorset, Etherege, Killigrew, Mul- 
grave, Rochester, and Sedley. But neither then, nor 
at a much later period, were any of our great 
thinkers influenced by the intellect of France: on 
the contrary, we find in their ideas, and even in 
their style, a certain rough and native vigour, 
which, though offensive to our more polished neigh- 
bours, has at least the merit of being the indigenous 
product of our own country. The origin and extent 
of that connexion between the French and English 
intellects which subsequently arose, is a subject of 
immense importance ; but, like most others of real 
value, it has been entirely neglected by historians. 
In the present work, I shall attempt to supply this 
deficiency : in the mean time I may say, that 
although we have been, and still are, greatly in- 
debted to the French for our improvement in taste, 
in refinement, in manners, and indeed in all the 
amenities of life, we have borrowed from them 
nothing absolutely essential, nothing by which the 
destinies of nations arc permanently altered. On 
the other hand, the French have not only borrowed 
from us some very valuable political institutions, 
but even the most important event in French his- 
tory is due, in no small degree, to our influence. 
Their revolution of 1789 was, as is well known, 
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brought about, or, to speak more properly, was 
mainly instigated by a few great men, whose works, 
and afterwards whose speeches, roused the people 
to resistance ; but what is less known, and neverthe- 
less is certainly true, is, that these eminent leaders 
leamt in England that philosophy and those prin- 
ciples by which, when transplanted into their own 
country, such fearful and yet such salutary results 
were effected. 

It will not, I hope, be supposed, that by these 
remarks I mean to cast any reflection on the French, 
a great and admirable people; a people in many 
respects superior to ourselves; a people from whom 
we have still much to learn, and whose deficiencies, 
such as they are, arise from the perpetual inter-- 
ference of a long line of arbitrary rulers. But, look- 
ing at this matter historically, it is unquestionably 
true that we have worked out our civilization with 
little aid from them, while they have worked out 
theirs with great aid from us. At the same time, it 
must also be admitted, that our governments have 
interfered less with us than their governments have 
interfered with them. And without in the least pre- 
judging the question as to which is the greater 
country, it is solely on these grounds that I consider 
our history more important than theirs : and I 
select for especial study the progress of English 
civilization, simply because, being less affected by 
agencies not arising from itself we can the more 
clearly discern in it the normal march of society. 
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and the undisturbed operation of those great laws 
by which the fortunes of mankind are ultimately 
regulated. 

HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE : Hislorj 

of Civilization in England, 1857* 


28. THE TWO ENGLANDS 

O E all countries England is at once the most 
national and insular in its cultural tradition 
and the most cosmopolitan in its economic 
and imperial position. In this it resembles Rome, 
the peasant state that became the organiser of a 
world empire and the centre of a cosmopolitan 
civilisation. 

And as the development of Roman culture was 
late and backward in comparison with the Hellenic 
world, so was it with the English national culture 
as compared with that of continental Europe. The 
development of a native English culture was checked 
by the Norman Conquest, and during the best part 
of the Middle Ages England was under the dominion 
of an alien culture that had its roots across the 
channel. England first began to become herself in 
the fourteenth century, when the mediaeval unity 
was passing away, and it was only in the three 
centuries that followed the Renaissance and the 
Reformation that the English national culture 
acquired its characteristic form. 

At that time civilisation on the Continent was 
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follo\ving in a remarkable way the footsteps of 
the great Mediterranean civilisation of the past. 
Renaissance Italy inherited the traditions of 
Hellenism, while Spain and Baroque Austria and 
the France of Louis XIV inherited the Roman— 
Byzantine tradition of state absolutism and sacred 
monarchy. But in England there is no room for 
such comparisons. Partly, though not entirely, as a 
result of the Reformation, she remained apart from 
the main current of European life, following her 
own part and jealously guarding against any 
influence from outside, somewhat after the fashion 
of Japan in the Far East during this very period. 
Her development was in fact the exact opposite to 
that of Germany during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, open as the latter was to all 
the cultural and political currents in Europe, re- 
ceiving French influence from across the Rhine, 
Italian influence through Austria, and S^vedish 
influence from the Baltic. 

It was this accentuation of her island position 
which was the essential condition of England’s 
achievement. She was a little world, secure behind 
the guardian barrier of the narrow seas, the most 
peaceful land in Europe, almost the only spot in the 
world that was free from the constant menace of 
war and invasion. Hence there was a general 
relaxation of tension in the social organism. There 
was no need for the rigid centralisation, the standing 
armies, the bureaucratic organisation, ^vhich on the 
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Continent were absolutely necessary for national 
survival. And so, while in other countries culture 
concentrated itself in cities and in the courts o 
kings, in England it spread itself abroad over the 
open country. A new type of civilisation grew up 
that was not urban or courtly, but essentially rural 
and based upon the life of the family. 

It was this characteristic that was the source of 
the exceptional stability and strength of the English 
social organism which so impressed continental 
observers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
On the Continent ever since the time of the Roman 
Empire every people and every state was divided 
against itself by a duality of culture. On the one 
hand there were the traditions of the court and the 
city which, finally, after the Renaissance, fused with 
one another*, on the other the peasant tradition, 
which to a greater or less extent preserv^ed an older 
and more primitive culture and possessed its own 
art, its own costume, its own social customs, almost 
its own laws. We have an extreme instance of tins 
in Russia during the last two centuries, where the 
contrast of the French-speaking official or courtier 
of Petersburg, living by the culture of modern 
Europe, and the patriarchal peasant, living in a half- 
Slavonic, half-Byzantine, wholly mediasval world, 
was so intense as to be unbearable, and ultimately 
caused the dissolution of Russian society. But m 
England, at least since the close of the Middle Ages, 
there h,as been no such contrast. Our society and 
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culture have been single and homogeneous. We 
have not had a special peasant art and costume 
because our whole culture has been a rural culture. 
That characteristic figure^ the eighteenth-century 
squire, was not the member of a noble class as was 
even the smallest German baron or French count ; 
he was a glorified yeoman. No doubt he, too, was 
sometimes an oppressor, but he was never a stranger, 
and when he was most high-handed, as in the en- 
closure of the commons, he was fighting the last 
stage of the peasant’s long battle for the Plough 
against the Waste, Like Tennyson’s Lincolnshire 
farmer, he thought that a few moral deficiencies 
would be overlooked in the man who “stubbed 
Thurnaby Waste.” 

Thus the English culture and the social discipline 
that went Avith it were not a civilisation imposed 
from above, but grew up from below out of the very 
soil of England. When all the great states of the 
Continent were shaken by revolution and disorder, 
England alone stood firm and preserved an un- 
broken continuity with her past. Her constitution 
was not a paper document, based on the most 
admirable abstract principles and entirely altered 
every few years, it was herself ; she could not throw 
it aside any more than a man can discard his own 
personality. 

One of the most original Catholic sociologists of 
the nineteenth century, Frederic Leplay, devoted a 
w'ork to the study of English society. He had been 
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impressed when first lie visited lvn;thi«d in 1U3G l>y 
the stability of the social organism and by the wcaVt- 
ness of the forces of irrcHgion and disorder which 
were then in the ascendant lUronghoui Western 
Europe; and he found the source of Emdand’s 
greatness in the characteristics that we have just 
described. It was not simply the strength of family 
life and the homc> but the way in svhich a whole 
culture and social order had been built up on these 
foundations. Elsewhere in those households that he 
studied so devotedly in the six volumes of !us 
Otwrurs Europ^ais^ he has seen family life that was 
as strong or stronger, from a moral and economic 
point of\'icw, but nowhere else was it ilic centre of 
the national culture and polity to the same c.vtcnt 
as it was in England. 

This development had its roots far back in the 
kliddlc Ages. Long before the Reformation English 
society had begun to acquire its characteristic rural 
aspect. The English village, svith its pacific manor- 
house and its richly adorned parish church, was 
already far ditferent from those of the war-harried 
castle-studded counlr^’sidcs of France and Germany. 
But it was only in the centuries ss'hich followed the 
Renaissance that this English society began to bear 
fruit in an equally distinctive style and culture. 
How incomparably English arc the typical Tudor 
and Jacobean manor and farmhouse, and hosv rich 
is their social content. They make us understand 
how it was possible for England to produce men like 
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Herrick and Herbert and Henry Vaughan, poets 
who lived out of the world, far from the possibilities 
of the city and its culture, but whose art had a 
purity and freshness as far from that of the poets of 
the same period in Italy and France as an English 
meadow from a Neapolitan street. 

And with the following century the contrast 
between English and continental culture becomes 
.even stronger. It is true that the hard brilliance and 
rationalism of the French eighteenth century had 
its parallel here in Pope and Bolingbroke, and later 
in Chesterfield and Gibbon, but the victory was not 
with them. More and more their spirit was felt to 
be alien, their spiritual home was at Paris and 
Lausanne. The heart of England was with the 
solid traditionalism of Dr. Johnson or the intense 
pietism of Cowper and the Wesleys. Moreover, the 
coming of the house of Hanover, so far from intro- 
ducing continental influences, served rather to 
weaken the prestige of the court and to make the 
country more obstinately English than ever. Neither 
our society nor our art ser\’cd the court and the 
capital, both alike centred in the family, in the 
country houses or in the homes of the merchants. 
And this is true of both the chief manifestations of 
English art during tins period, the great portrait 
painters and the late Georgian school of archi- 
tecture and decoration, of which the typical repre- 
sentatives are the brothers Adam. 

In the latter the English tradition has reached 
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maturity. It is no longer purely rural, it has begun 
to impress its image on the town and on urban life. 
The ordinary London house of this type, with the 
reserved severity of its exterior and the intimate 
refinement and grace of the interior, is a true type 
of the society which produced it. A society whose 
civilisation was essentially private, bound up with 
the family and the home, and which brings with it 
even into the city and its suburbs something of the 
quiet and retirement of the countryside. It is the 
complete antithesis of the Latin social ideal, which 
is communal and public, which finds its artistic 
expression in the baroque town square, with its 
fountains and statuary and monumental fagades, a 
fitting background to the open-air life of a many^ 
coloured voluble crowd. 

So if one compares the London of a hundred 
years ago, when this English culture was still 
practically intact, with the great cities of the Conti- 
nent with their ancient tradition of a splendid civic 
life, the comparison is at first all in their favour. 
In England there was a rustic individualism and 
a boorishness which sink at times to downright 
callousness and brutality, as in the penal code and 
the treatment of the poor. But as soon as we leave 
public life and look behind the severe and some- 
times dingy fagade, what treasures does the interior 
life of that late Georgian London reveal ! The 
harvest of Renaissance Florence was greater, may 
be, but there the resources of a brilliant court 
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called together the talent of all Italy. In London it 
■was a spontaneous flowering from the poorest and 
most unpromising soil. Blahe, Keats, Charles Lamb, 
Thomas Girdn, and the Varleys, Turner and 
Dickens, were all of them poor men, for the most 
part completely -without any of the advantages of 
birth or education. Yet each of them is unique, 
each of them is a voice of England, and some of 
their -work possesses the same unearthly beauty and 
spirituality ■which marked English poetry in the 
seventeenth century. 

But with the close of the Georgian period a 
profound change begins to pass over English 
society. England ceases to be an agrarian state, 
and the new industry, which had been developing 
for more than half a century, becomes the dominant 
element in the life of the nation. The centre of 
gra-vity shifts from the -sdllage and the country 
house to the industrial town, the mine and the 
factory. 

This change was not a gradual modification of 
the older non-industrial civilisation, it was an 
independent growth. For the new industry de- 
veloped in just those districts of England that were 
most backward and farthest removed from the 
centres of the old culture. Great masses of popula- 
tion began to settle on the wild moorland of north- 
■westem England and in the valleys of the Welsh 
hills, and new cities grew up, like mushrooms, 
without plan and forethought, without corporate 
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called together the talent of all Italy. In London it 
was a spontaneous flowering from the poorest and 
most unpromising soil. Blake, Keats, Charles Lamb, 
Thomas Girtin, and the Varleys, Turner and 
Dickens, were all of them poor men, for the most 
part completely without any of the advantages of 
birth or education. Yet each of them is unique, 
each of them is a voice of England, and some of 
their work possesses the same unearthly beauty and 
spirituality which marked English poetry in the 
seventeenth century. 

But with the close of the Georgian period a 
profound change begins to pass over English 
society. England ceases to be an agrarian state, 
and the new industry, which had been developing 
for more than half a century, becomes the dominant 
element in the life of the nation. The centre of 
gravity shifts from the village and the country 
house to the industrial town, the mine and the 
factory. 

This change was not a gradual modification of 
the older non-industrial civilisation, it was an 
independent growth. For the new industry de- 
veloped in just those districts of England that were 
most backward and farthest removed from the 
centres of the old culture. Great masses of popula- 
tion began to settle on the wild moorland of north- 
western England and in the valleys of the Welsh 
hills, and new cities grew up, like mushrooms, 
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responsibility or civic tradition. Thus two Englands 
stood over against one another without social con- 
tact. As long as the Georgian era lasted the old 
England still ruled, and the new nation of industrial 
workers lived a disenfranchised existence as a ihere 
wealth-producing caste. Then came the ferment 
of the years after the Napoleonic War, the rise of 
Liberalism and the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Finally, with the repeal of the Corn Laws, the old 
rural England passed into the background, and a 
new financial industrial state took its place. 

CHRISTOPHER. Lawson ; Enquiries. 1933- 


29. JUST PREJUDICE 

W HEN I assert anything else, as concerning 
the people of England, I speak from obser- 
vation, not from authority; but I speak 
from the experience I have had in a pretty extensive 
and mixed communication with the inhabitants of 
this kingdom, of all descriptions and ranks, and after 
a course of attentive observation, begun in early life, 
and continued for nearly forty years. I have often 
been astonished, considering that we are divided 
from you but by a slender dyke of about twenty- 
four miles, and that the mutual intercourse betw^een 
the two countries has lately been very great, to find 
how little you seem to know of us. I suspect that 
this is owing to your forming a judgment of this 
nation from certain publications which do, very 
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erroneously, if they do at all, represent the opinions 
and dispositions generally prevalent in England. 
The vanity, restlessness, petulance, and spirit of 
intrigue, of several petty cabals, who attempt to 
hide their total want of consequence in bustle and 
noise and puffing and mutual quotation of each 
other, makes you imagine that our contemptuous 
neglect of their abilities is a general mark of 
acquiescence in their opinions. No such thing, I 
assure you. Because half a dozen grasshoppers 
under a fern make the field ring with their importu- 
nate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle, reposed 
beneath the shadow of the British oak, chew the 
cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those 
who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the 
field; that, of course, they are many in number; or 
that, after all, they are other than the little, 
shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and 
troublesome insects of the hour. 

I almost venture to affirm that not one in a 
hundred amongst us participates in the “triumph” 
of the Revolution Society. If the King and Qpeen 
of France, and their children, were to fall into our 
hands by the chance of war, in the most acrimonious 
of all hostilities (I deprecate such an event, I 
deprecate such hostility), they would be treated 
with another sort of triumphal entry into London. 
We formerly have had a king of France in that 
situation ; you have read how he was treated by the 
victor in the field; and in what manner he was 

E 2 
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afterwards received in. England. Eour hundred 
years have gone over us; but I believe we are not 
materially changed since that period. Thanks to 
our sullen resistance to innovation, thanks to the 
cold sluggishness of our national character, we still 
bear the stamp of our forefathers. We have not (as 
I conceive) lost the generosity and dignity of think- 
ing of the fourteenth century ; nor as yet have we 
subtilized ourselves into savages. We are not the 
converts of Rousseau ; we are not the disciples of 
Voltaire; Helvetius has made no progress amongst 
us. Atheists are not our preachers; madmen are 
not our lawgivers. We know that we have made no 
discoveries ; and we think that no discoveries are to 
be made, in morality ; nor many in the great 
principles of government, nor in the ideas of liberty, 
which were understood long before we were born, 
altogether as well as they will be after the grave has 
heaped its mould upon our presumption, and the 
silent tomb shall have imposed its law on our pert 
loquacity. In England we have not yet been com- 
pletely embowelled of our natural entrails : we still 
feel within us, and we cherish and cultivate, those 
inbred sentiments which are the faithful guardians, 
the active monitors of our duty, the true supporters 
liberal and\ manly morals. W^e have not been 
drawn and trussed, in order that we may be filled, 
like stuffed birds in a museum, with chaff and rags 
and paftry blurred slireds of paper about the rights 
of man. We preserve the whole of our feelings still 
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native and entire, unsophisticated by pedantry and 
infidelity. We have real hearts of flesh and blood 
beating in our bosoms. We fear God; we look up 
with awe to kings; with affection to parliaments; 
with duty to magistrates ; with reverence to priests ; 
and with respect to nobility. Why? Because when 
such ideas are brought before our minds, it is 
natural to be so affected ; because all other feelings 
are false and spurious, and tend to corrupt our 
minds, to vitiate our primary morals, to render us 
unfit for rational liberty; and by teaching us a 
servile, licentious, and abandoned insolence, to be 
our low sport for a few holidays, to make us per- 
fectly fit for, and justly deserving of^ slavery, through 
the whole course of our lives. 

You see, sir, that in this enlightened age I am 
bold enough to confess, that we are generally men 
of untaught feelings ; that, instead of casting away 
all our old prejudices, we cherish them to a very 
considerable degree, and, to take more shame to 
ourselves, we cherish them because they are 
prgudices ; and the longer they have lasted and the 
more generally they have prevailed, the more we 
cherish them. We are afraid to put men to live and 
trade each on his own private stock of reason; 
because we suspect that the stock in each man is 
small, and that the individuals would do better to 
avail themselves of the general bank and capital of 
nations and of ages. Many of our men of specula- 
tion, instead of exploding general prgudices. 
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employ their sagacity to discover the latent wisdom 
which prevails in them. If they find what they seek, 
and they seldom fail, they think it more wise to 
continue the prejudice, with the reason involved, 
than to cast away the coat of prejudice, and to leave 
nothing but the naked reason; because prejudice, 
with its reason, has a motive to give action to that 
reason, and an affection which will give it per- 
manence. Prejudice is of ready application in the 
emergency; it previously engages the mind in a 
steady course of wisdom and virtue, and does not 
leave the man hesitating in the moment of decision, 
sceptical, puzzled, and unresolved. Prejudice ren- 
ders a man’s virtue his habit: and not a series of 
unconnected acts. Through just prejudice, his duty 
becomes a part of his nature. 

EDMUND BURKE : Reflections on the Revolu-^ 
tion in France, in a Letter intended to have 
been sent to a Gentleman in Paris. 1790. 


30. A REPUBLICAN PIRMNESS 

I GAN more readily admire the liberal spirit and 
integrity, than the sound judgment, of any man 
who prefers a republiean form of government, 
in this or any other empire of equal extent, to a 
monarchy so qualified and limited as ours. I ‘am 
convinced, that neither is it in theory the wisest 
system of government, nor practicable in tliis 
country. Yet, though I hope the English constitu- 
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tion will for ever preserve its original monarchical 
form, I would have the manners of the people 
purely and strictly republican. I do not mean the 
licentious spirit of anarchy and riot. I mean a 
general attachment to the common-weal, distinct 
from any partial attachment to persons or families ; 
an implicit submission to the laws only, and an 
affection to the magistrate, proportioned to the 
integrity and wisdom with which he distributes 
justice to his people, and administers their affairs. 
The present habit of our political body appears to 
me the very reverse of what it ought to be. The 
form of the constitution leans rather more than 
enough to the popular branch ; while, in effect, the 
manners of the people (of those at least who are 
likely to take a lead in the country) incline too 
generally to a dependence upon the Crown. The 
real friends of arbitrary power combine the facts, 
and are not inconsistent with their principles when 
they strenuously support the unwarrantable privi- 
leges assumed by the House of Commons. In these 
circumstances, it were much to be desired, that we 
had many such men as Mr. Sawbridge to represent 
us in Parliament. I speak from common report and 
opinion only, when I impute to him a speculative 
predilection in favour of a republic. — In the per- 
sonal conduct and manners of the man, I cannot be 
mistaken. He has shown himself possessed of that 
republican firmness which the times require; and 
by which an English gentleman may be as usefully 
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and as honourably distinguished, as any citizen of 
ancient Rome, of Athens, or Lacedaemon. 

JUNIUS : Letter to the Printer of the 
Public Advertiser. October 5, 177^* 


31. FILIAL FEARS 

A GREEN and silent spot, amid the hills, 

A small and silent dell I O’er stiller place 
No singing skylark ever poised himself. 
The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope. 
Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on. 

All golden with the never-bloomless furze. 

Which now blooms most profusely : but the dell, 
Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-field, or the unripe flax, 

When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve. 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light. 

O ! ’tis a quiet spirit-healing nook ! 

Which all, methinks, would love ; but chiefly he. 
The humble man, who, in his youthful years. 
Knew just so much of folly, as had made 
His early manhood more securely wise ! 

Here he might lie on fern or withered heath. 
While from the singing lark (that sings unseen 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best). 

And from the sun, and from the breezy air. 
Sweet influences trembled o’er his frame ; 

And he, with many feelings, many thoughts. 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
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Religious meanings in the forms of Nature ] 

And so, his senses gradually wrapt 

In a half sleep, he dreams of better worlds, 

And dreaming hears thee still, O singing lark. 
That singest like an angel in the clouds ! 

My God ! it is a melancholy thing 
F or such a man, who would fiill fain preserve 
His soul in calmness, yet perforce must feel 
For all his human brethren — O my God I 
It weighs upon the heart, that he must think 
WTiat uproar and ^vhat strife may no%v be stirring 
This way or that way o’er these silent hills — 
Invasion, and the thunder and the shout, 

Aoid all the crash of onset ; fear and rage. 

And undeterinined conflict — even now. 

Even now, perchance, and in his native isle : 
Carnage and groans beneath this blessed sun ! 

We have ofiended, oh ! my coimtrymen. 

We have offended very grievously. 

And been most tyrannous. From east to ^vest 
A groan of accusation pierces heaven ! 

The -wretched plead against us ; multitudes 
Countless and vehement, the sons of God, 

Our brethren ! Tike a cloud that travels on. 
Steamed up from Cairo’s swamps of pestilence. 
Even so, my countrymen ! have -we gone forth 
And borne to distant tribes slavery and pangs. 
And, deadlier far, our \dces, ^vhose deep taint 
With slow perdition murders the whole man. 
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His body and his soul I Meanwhile, at home, 

All individual dignity and power 
Engulfed in courts, committees, institutions, 
Associations and societies, 

A vain, speech-moutliing, speech-reporting guild, 
One benefit-club for mutual flattery. 

We have drunk up, demure as at a grace. 

Pollutions from the brimming cup of wealth ; 
Contemptuous of all honourable rule. 

Yet bartering freedom and the poor man’s life 
For gold, as at a market! The sweet words 
Of Christian promise, words that even yet 
Might stem destruction, were they wisely preached. 
Are muttered o’er by men, whose tones proclaim 
How fiat and wearisome they feel their trade: 
Rank scoffers some, but most too indolent 
To deem them falsehoods or to know their truth. 

O 1 blasphemous I the book of life is made 
A superstitious instrument, on which 
We gabble o’er the oaths we mean to break; 

For all must swear — all and in every place. 

College and wharf, council and justice-court ; 

All, all must swear, the briber and the bribed, 
Merchant and lawyer, senator and priest. 

The rich, the poor, the old man and the young ; 
All, all mal^e up one scheme of perjury. 

That faith doth reel ; the very name of God 
Sounds like la juggler’s charm; and, bold with joy. 
Forth from pis dark and lonely hiding-place, 
(Portentous l^ight 1) the owlet Atheism, 
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Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon. 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close. 
And hooting at the glorious sun in heaven. 

Cries out, "Where is it?’* 


Thankless too for peace, 
(Peace long preserved by fleets and perilous seas) 
Secure from actual warfare, we have loved 
To swell the war-whoop, passionate for war ! 

Alas ! for ages ignorant of all 
Its ghastlier workings (famine or blue plague. 
Battle, or siege, or flight through %vintry snows). 
We, this whole people, have been clamorous 
For war and bloodshed; animating sports. 

The which -we pay for as a thing to talk of^ 
Spectators and not combatants I No guess 
Anticipative of a wrong unfelt. 

No speculation or contingency, 

However dim and vague, too vague and dim 
To yield a justifying cause; and forth 
(Stuffed out with big preamble, holy names. 

And ac^urations of the God in heaven). 

We send our mandates for the certain death 
Of thousands and ten thousands ! Boys and girls. 
And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war. 

The best amusement for our morning meal I 
The poor wretch, who has learnt his only prayers 
From curses, who knows scarcely words enough 
To ask a blessing from his Heavenly Father, 
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Pulled off at pleasure. Fondly these attach 

A radical causation to a few 

Poor drudges of chastising Providence, 

Who borrow all their hues and qualities 
From our own folly and rank wickedness, 

Wliich gave them birth and nursed them. Others, 
meanwhile, 

Dote with a mad idolatry; and all 
Who will not fall before their images, 

And yield them worship, they are enemies 
Even of their country ! 


Such have I been deemed— 
But, O dear Britain I O my Mother Isle 1 
Needs must thou prove a name most dear and holy 
To me, a son, a brother, and a friend, 

A husband, and a father 1 who revere 
All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
Within the limits of thy rocky shores. 

O native Britain. ! O my Mother Isle I 

How shouldst thou prove aught else but dear and 

holy . 

To me, who from thy lakes and mountain-hills, 
Thy clouds, tliy quiet dales, thy rocks and seas. 
Have drunk in all my intellectual life. 

All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts, 

All adoration of the God in nature, 

All lovely and all honourable ibings, 

Wliatcvcr makes this mortal spirit feel 
The joy and greatness of its future being. 
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There lives nor form, nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrowed from my country. O divine 

beauteous island ! thou hast been my sole 
Asid most magnificent temple, in the ivliich 
I walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, 
LoWng the God that made me J — 


May my fears, 

fy filial fears, be vain ! and may the vaunts 
;^d menace of the vengeful enemy 
a5s like the gust, that roared and died away 
R the distant tree : which heard, and only hear 
R this low dell, bowed not the delicate grass. 

^^But now the gentle dew-fall sends abroad 
he fruit-like perfume of the golden furze : 

Be light has left the summit of the hill, 

^Rough still a sunny gleam lies beautiful, 
lant the ivied beacon. Noiv fareivell, 
areivell awhile, O soft and silent spot ! 

R the green sheep-track, up the heathy hill, 
omeward I ^vind my way ; and lo ! recalled 
rom bodings that have ^vell-nigh ivearied me, 
find myself upon the brow, and pause 
Startled ! And after lonely sojourning 
R such a quiet and surrounded nook, 
ms burst of prospect, here the shado%vy main, 
^-tinted, there the mighty m^'esty 
f that huge amphitheatre of rich 
d elmy fields, seems like society — 
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not to be controlled or limited by the judges, nor 
in any shape questionable by the Legislature. The 
power of King, Lords, and Commons, is not an 
arbitrary power. They arc the trustees, not the 
owners, of the estate. The fee-simple is in us. 
They cannot alienate, they cannot waste. When we 
say that the Legislature is supremey we mean, that it 
is the highest power known to the constitution; — 
that it is the highest in comparison with the other 
subordinate powers established by the laws. In this 
sense, the word supreme is relative, not absolute. 
The power of the Legislature is limited, not only by 
the general rules of natural justice,. and the welfare 
of the community, but by the forms and principles 
of our particular constitution. If this doctrine be 
not true, we must admit, that King, Lords, and 
Commons have no rule to direct their resolutions, 
but merely their own will and pleasure. They might 
unite the Legislative and Executive Power in the 
same hands, and dissolve the constitution by an act 
of Parliament. But I am persuaded You will not 
leave it to the choice of seven hundred persons, 
notoriously corrupted by the Crown, whether seven 
millions of their equals shall be freemen or slaves. 
The certainty of forfeiting their own rights, when 
they sacrifice those of the nation, is no check to a 
brutal, degenerate mind. Without insisting upon 
the extravagant concession made to Harry the 
Eighth, there are instances, in the history of other 
countries, of a formal, deliberate surrender of the 
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public libertj' into the hands of the Sovereign. If 
England does not share the same fate, it is because 
wc have better resources than in the virtue of citiier 
house of parliament. 

I said that the liberty of the press is the Palladium 
of all your rights, and that the right of the juries to 
return a general verdict is part of your constitution. 
To preserv^e the Avhole system. You must correct 
your Legislature. With regard to any influence of 
the constituent over the conduct of the representa- 
tive, there is little difference bet%s’een a seat in 
parliament for seven years and a seat for life. The 
prospect of your resentment is too remote; and 
although the last session of a septennial parliament 
be usually employed in courting the favour of the 
people, consider, that at this rate your representa- 
tives have six years for offence, and but one for 
atonement. A death-bed repentance seldom reaches 
to restitution. If you reflect, that in the changes of 
administration which have marked and disgraced 
the present reign, although your warmest patriots 
have in tlieir turn been invested with the lawful 
and unlawful authority of the Croira, and though 
other reliefs or improvements have been held 
forth to the people, yet that no one man in office 
has ever promoted or encouraged a bill for shorten- 
ing the duration of parliaments, but that (^vhoever 
was minister) the opposition to the measure, ever 
since the’ septennial act passed, has been constant 
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and uniform on the part of government — You can- 
not but conclude, without the possibility of a doubt, 
that long parliaments arc the foundation of the 
undue influence of the Crown. This influence 
answers every purpose of arbitrary po'wer to the 
Crown, with an cxpcnce and oppression to the 
people, which would be unnecessary in an arbitrary 
government. The best of our ministers find it the 
easiest and most compendious mode of conducting 
the King’s affairs ; and all ministers have a general 
interest in adhering to a system, which of itself is 
sufficient to support them in office, without any 
assistance from personal virtue, popularity, labour, 
abilities, or experience. It promises every gratifica- 
tion to avarice and ambition, and secures impunity. 
These are truths unquestionable. If they make no 
impression, it is because they arc too vulgar and 
notorious. But the inattention or indifference of the 
nation has continued too long. You are roused at 
last to a sense of your danger. The remedy ^vill soon 
be in your power. If Junius lives, You shall often be 
reminded of it. If, when the opportunity presents 
itself, Y ou neglect to do your duty to yourselves and 
to posterity, to God and to your country, I shall 
have one consolation left, in common ^vith the 
meanest and basest of mankiiid : Civil liberty may 
still last the life of 

JUNIUS : The Letters of Junius: Dedi- 
cation to the English Motion, 
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33. THE INSTITUTION OF JURIES 

G entlemen of tlie Grand Jury, 

There is no part in all the excellent frame of 
our constitution, which an Englishman can, 
I think, contemplate with such delight and admira- 
tion ; nothing, which must fill him with such grati- 
tude to our earliest ancestors, as that branchy of 
British liberty, from ivhich, gentlemen, you derive 
your authority of assembling here on this day.^ 

The institution of Juries, gentlemen, is a pri\dlege 
which distinguishes the Uberty of Englishmen from 
those of all other nations : for as we find no traces 
of this in the antiquities of the Je^^'SJ or Greeks, or 
Romans ; so it is an advantage, which is at present 
solely confined to this country: not so much, I 
apprehend, from the reasons assigned by Fortescue, 
in his book c/e Laudibus, cap. 29, namely, "because 
there are more husbandmen, and fewer freeholders, 
in other countries” ; as because other countries have 
less of freedom than this : and being for the most 
part subjected to the absolute will of their governors, 
hold their lives, liberties, and properties at the 
discretion of those governors, and not imder the 
protection of certain laws. In such countries, it 
would be absurd to look for any share of power m 
the hands of the people. 

And if juries in general be so very signal a bless- 
ing to this nation, as Fortescue, in the book I have 
just cited, thinks it : "A method,” says he, “much 
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more available and effectual for llic trial of truth, 
than is the form of any other la\vs of the world, as 
it is farther from the danger of corruption and 
subornation” ; what, gentlemen, shall we say of the 
institution of grand juries, by which an Englishman, 
so far from being convicted, cannot be even tried, 
not even put on his trial in any capital case, at the 
suit of the crown, unless, perhaps, in one or two 
very special instances, till twelve men at the least 
have said on their oaths, that tliere is a probable 
cause for his accusation 1 Surely we may in a kind 
of rapture cry out with Fortescuc, speaking of the 
second jury, “Who then can unjustly die in England 
for any criminal offence, seeing he may hav'C so 
many helps for the favour of his life, and that none 
may condemn him, but his neighbours, good and 
lawful men, against whom he hath no manner of 
exception?” 

To trace the original of this great and singular 
privilege, or to say when and ho\v it began, is not an 
easy task ; so obscure indeed are the footsteps of it 
through the first ages of our history, that my Lord 
Hale, and even my Lord Coke, seem to have de- 
clined it. Nay, this latter, in his account of his 
second or petty jury, is very succinct ; and contents 
liimself with saying, Co. Lit. i55j that it is very 
ancient and before the conquest. ... So just a 
value have our ancestors always set on this great 
branch of our liberties, and so jealous have they 
been of any attempt to diminish it, that when a 
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commission, to punish, rioters in a summary way was 
awarded in the second year of Richard the Second, 
“It was,"” says hfr. Lambard in his Eirenarcha^ foL 
305, “even in the selfsame year of the same king, 
resumed as a thing over hard (says that ■writer) to 
be borne, that a freeman should be imprisoned 
without an indictment, or other trial, by his peers, 
as Magna Gharta speaketh ; until that the experience 
of greater evils had prepared and made the stomach 
of the commonwealth able and fit to digest it/^ 

And a hard morsel surely it must have been, when 
the commonwealth could not digest it in that 
turbulent reign, which of all others in our history, 
seems to have afforded the most proper ingredients 
to make it palatable ; in a reign moreover when the 
commonwealth seemed to have been capable of 
swallo\\dng and digesting almost any thing; when 
judges were so prostitute as to ackno\vledge the 
king to be above the law ; and when a parliament, 
Avhich even Echard censures, and for ^vhich Mr. 
Rapin, with a juster indignation, tells us, he knows 
no name odious enough, made no scruple to sacri- 
fice to the passions of the king, and his ministers, 
the lives of the most distinguished lords of the king- 
dom, as -well as the liberties and pri\dieges of the 
people. Even in that reign, gendemen, our 
ancestors could not, as Mr. Lambard remarks, be 
brought by any necessity of the times, to give 
up, in any single instance, this their invaluable 
privilege. . . - 
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And, gentlemen, if we have just reason to admire 
the great bravery and steadiness of those our 
ancestors, in defeating all the attempts of t^Tanny 
against this excellent branch of our constitution, wc 
shall have no less reason, I apprehend, to extol that 
great wisdom, which they have from time to time 
demonstrated, in well ordering and regulating their 
juries, so as to preserve them as clear as possible 
from all danger of corruption. In this light, gentle- 
men, we ought to consider the several laws by Avhich 
the morals, the character, the substance, and good 
demeanor of jurors are regulated. These jurors, 
gentlemen, must be good and lawful men, of repu- 
tation and substance in their county, chosen at the 
nomination of neither party, absolutely disinterested 
and indifferent in the cause which they are to try. 
Upon the whole, the excellence of our constitution, 
and the great wisdom of our laws, wliich Fortescuc, 
my Lord Coke, and many other great writers, have 
so highly extolled, is in no one instance so truly 
admirable as in this institution of our juries. . . . 

To conclude, gentlemen, you will consider your- 
selves as now summoned to the execution of an 
office of the utmost importance to the well-being of 
this community ; nor will you, I am confident, suffer 
that establishment, so wisely and carefully regu- 
lated, and so stoutly and zealously maintained by 
your wise and brave ancestors, to degenerate into 
pmere form and shadow. Grand juries, gentlemen, 
in reality the only censors of this nation. As 
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such, the manners of the people are in your hands, 
and in yours only. You, therefore, are the only 
correctors of them. If you neglect your duty, the 
certain consequences to the public are too apparent, 
for as in a garden, ho^vever well culti\'ated at first, 
if the weeder’s care be omitted, the whole must in 
time be over-run with weeds, and will resemble the 
wildness and rudeness of a desert; so if those 
immoralities of the people, which will sprout up in 
the best constitution, be not from time to time cor- 
rected by the hand of justice, they will at length 
grow up to the most enormous vices, will overspread 
the whole nation, and in the end must produce a 
downright state of wild and savage barbarism. 

To this censorial office, gentlemen, you are called 
by our excellent constitution. To execute this duty 
with vigilance, you are obliged by the duty you owe 
both to God and to your country. You are invested 
with full power for the purpose. This you have 
promised to do, under the sacred sanction of an 
oath; and you are all met, I doubt not, with dis- 
position and resolution to perform it with that zeal 
which I have endeavoured to recommend, and which 
the peculiar licentiousness of the age so strongly 
requires. 

HENRY FIELDING : A Charge delivered 

to the Grand Jurjj/, Westminster. 1794. 
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accounted for, with a system which stops the prin- 
cipal city government at an old archway, with the 
perpetuation of a hundred detestable parishes, with 
the maintenance of a horde of luxurious and useless 
bodies. For the want of all which makes Paris nice 
and splendid we justly reproach the Corporation of 
London j for the existence of much of what makes 
London mean and squalid we justly reproach it 
too. Yet the Goiporation of London was for cen- 
turies a bulwark of English liberty. The conscious 
support of the near and organised capital gave the 
Long Parliament a vigour and vitality which they 
could have found nowhere else. Their leading 
patriots took refuge in the City, and the nearest 
approach to an English “sitting in permanence” is 
the committee at Guildhall,’ where all members 
that came were to have voices.” Down to George 
III s time the City was a useful centre of popular 
judgment. Here, as elsewhere, we have built into 
our polity pieces of the scaffolding by which it was 

erected, 

WALTER BAGEHOT : The 

English Constitution. 1872 , 


35- the doctrine of eccentrigity 

I N sober truth, whatever homage may be pro- 
fesed, or even paid, to real or supposed mental 
superiority, the general tendency of , things 
throughout the world is to render mediocrity the 
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agent, that it is a good rhetorical emphasis to speak 
of her prerogative as something noa-popular, and 
therefore to be distrusted. By tire very nature of our 
Government our executive cannot be liked and 
trusted as the Swiss or the American is liked and 
trusted. 

Out of the same liistory and the same results pro- 
ceed our tolerance of those “local authorities” which 
so puzzle many foreigners. In the struggle ^vith tlie 
Crown these local centres scr\^ed as props and 
fulcrums. In the early parliaments it was the local 
bodies ^vho sent members to parliament, the 
counties, and the boroughs ; and in that rvay, and 
because of their free life, the parliament was free 
too. If active real bodies had not sent the repre- 
sentatives, they would have been po\vcrless. This is 
very much the reason why our old rights of suffrage 
were so various; the Government let whatever 
people happened to be the strongest in each to^vn 
choose the members. They applied to the electing 
bodies the test of “natural selection” ; whatever set 
of people were locally strong enough to elect, did 
so. Afterwards, in the civil war, many of the cor- 
porations, like that of London, were important 
bases of resistance. The case of London is t^ical 
and remarkable. Probably, if there is any body more 
than another which an educated Englishman nowa- 
days regards with little favour, it is the Corporation 
of London. He connects it with hereditary abuses 
perfectly preserved, with large revenues imperfectly 
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accounted for, with a system which stops the prin- 
cipal city government at an old archway, with the 
perpetuation of a hundred detestable parishes, with 
the maintenance of a horde of luxurious and useless 
bodies. For the want of all which makes Paris nice 
and splendid we justly reproach the Corporation of 
London ; for the existence of much of what makes 
London mean and squalid we justly reproach it 
too. Yet the Corporation of London was for cen- 
turies a bulwark of English liberty. The conscious 
support of the near and organised capital gave the 
Long Parliament a vigour and vitality which they 
could have found nowhere else. Their leading 
patriots took refuge in the City, and the nearest 
approach to an English "sitting in permanence” is 
the committee at Guildhall, where all members 
“that came were to have voices.” Down to George 
Ill’s time the City was a useful centre of popular 
judgment. Here, as elsewhere, we have built into 
our polity pieces of the scaffolding by which it was 
erected. 

WALTER BAGEHOT : The , 

English Constitution. 1872. 


35. THE DOCTRINE OF ECCENTRICITY 

I N sober truth, whatever homage may be pro- 
fessed, or even paid, to real or supposed mental 
superiority, the general tendency of , things 
throughout the world is to render mediocrity the 
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ascendant power among mankind. In ancient 
history, in the middle ages, and in a diminishing 
degree through the long transition from feudality to 
the present time, the individual \vas a power in him- 
self; and if he had cither great talents or a high 
social position, he was a considerable power. At 
present individuals arc lost in the crowd. In 
politics it is almost a triviality to say that public 
opinion now rules the world. The only power 
deserving the name is that of masses, and of govern- 
ments while they make themselves the organ of the 
tendencies and instincts of masses. This is as true in 
the moral and social relations of private life as in 
public transactions. Those whose opinions go by 
the name of public opinion are not always the same 
sort of public : in America they arc the whole white 
population; in England, chiefly the middle class. 
But they are always a mass, that is to say, collective 
mediocrity. And what is a still greater novelty, the 
mass do not now take their opinions from digni- 
taries in Church or State, from ostensible leaders, 
or from books. Their thinking is done for them by 
men much like themselves, addressing them or 
speaking in their name, on the spur of the moment, 
through the newspapers. I am not complaining of 
all this. I do not assert that anything better is 
compatible, as a general rule, with the present low 
^ate of the human mind. But that does not hinder 
t^ government of mediocrity from being mediocre 
'^O’^ernment. No government by a democracy or a 
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numerous aristocracy, cither in its political acts or 
If f- opinions, qualities, and tone of mind which 
os ci^, ever did or could rise above mediocrity, 
cept m so far as the sovereign Many have let 
a emsc ves be guided (which in their best times they 
wa^s ave done) by the counsels and influence of 
gifted and instructed One or Few. 
o ^12 wise or noble things, comes and 

come from individuals; generally at first from 
me one individual. The honour and glory of the 
v^age man is that he is capable of following that 
m ative; that he can respond internally to wise 
^ nohle things, and be led to them with his eyes 
pen. am not countenancing the sort of “hero- 
^vorehxp which applauds the strong man of genius 
seizing on the government of the world 
making it do his bidding in spite of itself. All 
c can claim is, freedom to point out the way. The 
power of compelling otheirs into it, is not only incon- 
sistent with the freedom and development of all the 
rest, but corrupting to the strong man himself. It 
cs seem, ho%vever, that when the opinions of 
masses of merely average men are everywhere be- 
come or becoming the dominant power, the counter- 
poise and corrective to that tendency would be, the 
more and more pronounced individuality of those 
)vho stand on the higher eminences of thought. It is 
m these circumstances most especially, that excep- 
honal indhdduals, instead of being deterred, should 
c encouraged in acting differently from the mass. 
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In other times there was no advantage in their doing 
so, unless they acted, not only differently, but 
better. In this age the mere example of noncon- 
formity, the mere refusal to bend the knee to 
custom, is itself a service. Precisely because the 
tyranny of opinion is such as to make eccentricity a 
reproach, it is desirable, in order to break through 
that tyranny, that people should be eccentric. 
Eccentricity has always abounded when and where 
strength of character has abounded ; and the 
amount of eccentricity in a society has generally 
been proportional to the amount of genius, mental 
vigour, and moral courage which it contained. 
That so few now dare to be eccentric, marks the 
chief danger of the time, 

V 

There is one characteristic of the present direction 
of public opinion, peculiarly calculated to make it 
intolerant of any marked demonstration of indi- 
viduality. The general average of mankind are not 
only moderate in intellect, but also moderate in 
inclinations: they have no tastes or wishes strong 
enough to incline them to do anything unusual, and 
they consequently do not understand those who 
have, and class all such with the wild and intemper- 
ate whom they are accustomed to look down upon. 
Now, in addition to this fact which is general, we 
have only to suppose that a strong movement has 
set in towards the improvement of morals, and it is 
evident what we have to expect. In these days 
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such a movement has set in; much has actually 
been, effected, in the way of increased regularity of 
conduct, and discouragement of excesses; and there 
IS a philanthropic spirit abroad, for the exercise of 
■^vhich there is no more inviting held than the moral 
and prudential improvement of our fellow-creatures. 
These tendencies of the times cause the public to be 
more disposed than at most former periods to pre- 
scribe general rules of conduct, and endeavour to 
make every one conform to the approved standard. 
And^ that standard, express or tacit, is to desire 
nothing strongly. Its ideal of character is to be 
without any marked character; to maim by com- 
pression, like a Chinese lady’s foot, every part of 
human nature which stands out prominently, and 
tends to make the person markedly dissimilar in 
outline to commonplace humanity. 

^ is usually the case with ideals which exclude 
one-half of what is desirable, the present standard of 
approbation produces only an inferior imitation of 
. ® other half. Instead of great energies guided by 
Vigorous reason, and strong feelings strongly con- 
^olled by a conscientious -will, its result is weak 
eelings and weak energies, which therefore can be 
opt m outward conformity to rule without any 
strength either of will or of reason. Already ener- 
getic characters on any large scale are becoming 
merely traditional. There is now scarcely any outlet 
or energy in this country ^cept business. The 
energy expended in that may still be regarded as 
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considerable. What little is left from that employ- 
ment, is expended on some hobby ; %s’hich may be a 
uscfnl, even a philantliropic hobby, but is always 
some one thing, and generally a thing of small 
dimensions. The greatness of lingland is now all 
collective: individually small, we only appear 
capable of anything great by our habit of com- 
bining; and with this our moral- and religious 
philanthropists arc perfectly contented. But it was 
men of another stamp than this that made England 
what it has been; and men of another stamp will be 
needed to prevent its decline. 

The despotism of custom is cvcr^ftvhcrc the stand- 
ing hindrance to human advancement, being in 
unceasing antagonism to that disposition to aim at 
something better than customar>', which is called, 
according to circumstances, the spirit of liberty, 
or that of progress or improvement. The spirit of 
improvement is not always a spirit of liberty, for 
it may aim at forcing improvements on an unwilling 
people; and the spirit of liberty, in so far as it 
resists such attempts, may ally itself locally and 
temporarily witli the opponents of impro^'emcnt ; 
but the only unfailing and permanent source of 
improvement is liberty, since by it there arc as many 
possible independent centres of improvement as 
there arc individuals. The progressive principle, 
however, in either shape, whether as the love of 
liberty or of improvement, is antagonistic to the 
sway of Custom, involving at least emancipation 
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from that yoke; and the contest between the two 
constitutes the chief interest of the history of man- 
kind. The greater part of the world has, properly 
speaking, no history, because the despotism of 
Custom is complete. This is the case over the whole 
East. Custom is there, in all things, the final appeal ; 
justice and right mean conformity to custom; the 
argument of custom no one, unless some tyrant 
intoxicated with power, thinks of resisting- And we 
see the result. Those nations must once have had 
originality; they did not start out of the ground 
populous, lettered, and versed in many of the arts of 
fife; they made themselves all this, and were then 
the greatest and most powerful nations in the world. 
What are they now? The subjects or dependents of 
tribes whose forefathers wandered in the forests 
■when theirs had magnificent palaces and gorgeous 
temples, but over whom custom exercised only a 
divided rule with liberty and progress. A people, it 
3-ppears, may be progressive for a certain length of 
time, and then stop : when does it stop? When it 
ceases to possess individuality. If a similar change 
should befall the nations of Europe, it will not be in 
exactly the same shape: the despotism of custom 
with which these nations are threatened is not pre- 
cisely stationariness. It proscribes singularity, but 
It does not preclude change, provided all change 
together. We have discarded the fixed costumes of 
Our forefathers ; every one must still dress like other 

people, but the fashion may change once or twice a 
F 2 
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year. We thus take care that when there is change, 
it shall be for change’s sake, and not from any idea 
of beauty or convenience; for the same idea of 
beauty or convenience would not strike all the world 
at the same moment, and be simultaneously thrown 
aside by all at another moment. But we are pro- 
gressive as well as changeable : we continually make 
new inventions in mechanical things, and keep them 
till they are again superseded by better; we are 
eager for improvement in politics, in education, 
even in morals, though in this last our idea of 
improvement chiefly consists in persuading or 
forcing other people to be as good as ourselves. It 
is not progress that we object to ; on the contrary, 
we flatter ourselves that we are the most progressive 
people who ever lived. It is individuality that we 
war against : we should think we had done wonders 
if we had made ourselves all alike ; forgetting that 
the unlikeness of one person to another is generally 
the first thing which draws the attention of either 
to the imperfection of his own type, and the 
superiority of another, or the possibility, by com- 
bining the advantages of both, of producing some- 
thing better than either. We have a warning 
example in China — a nation much talent, and, in 

some respects, even wisdom, owing to the rare good 
fortune of having been provided at an early period 
with a particularly good set of customs, the work, in 
some measure, of men to whom even the most en- 
lightened European must accord, under certain 
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limitations, the title of sages and philosophers. They 
arc remarkable, too, in the excellence of their 
apparatus for impressing, as far as possible, the best 
■wisdom they possess upon every mind in the com- 
munity, and securing that those who have appro- 
priated most of it shall occupy the posts of honour 
and power. Surely the people who did this have 
discovered tlie secret of human progressiveness, and 
must have kept themselves steadily at the head of 
the movement of the world. On the contrary they 
have become stationary — have remained so for 
thousands of years ; and if they are ever to be farther 
improved, it must be by foreigners. They have 
succeeded beyond all hope in what English philan- 
thropists are so industriously working at at making 
a people all alike, all governing their thoughts and 
conduct by the same maxims and rules ; and these 
are the fruits. The modern regime of public opinion 
is, in an unorganized form, what the Chinese educa- 
tional and political systems are in an organized; 
and unless individuality shall be able successf^Iy 
to assert itself against this yoke, Europe, not with- 
standing its noble antecedents and its professed 
Christianity, will tend to become another China. 

JOHN STUART MILL I On JjibcTiy. 1859* 
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36. INDEPENDENCE AND LIBERTY 
I 

Composed by the Sea-side, near Calais, 
August 1802 

F air Star of evening, Splendour of the west, ^ 
Star of my Country ! — on the horizon’s brink 
Thou hangest, stooping, as might seem, to sink 
On England’s bosom ; yet well pleased to rest, 
Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious crest 
Conspicuous to the Nations. Thou, I think, 
Shouldst be my Country’s emblem; and shouldst 
wink, 

Bright Star 1 with laughter on her banners, drest 
In thy fresh beauty. There 1 that dusky spot 
Beneath thee, that is England; there she lies. 
Blessings be on you both 1 one hope, one lot. 

One life, one glory ! — ^I, with many a fear 
Eor my dear Country, many heartfelt sighs. 

Among men who do not love her, linger here. 

2 

Composed in the Valley near Dover, on the 
DAY OF Landing 

Here, on our native soil, we breathe once more. 
The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that 
sound 

Of bells ; — those boys who in yon meadow-ground 
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In white-sleeved shirts are playing; and the roar 
Of the waves breaJdng on the chalky shore ; — 

All, all are English. Oft have I looked round 
With joy in Kent’s green vales ; but never found 
Myself so satisfied in heart before, 

Europe is yet in bonds ; hut let that pass 
Thought for another moment. Thou art free. 

My Country 1 and ’tis joy enough and pride 
For one hour’s perfect bliss, to tread the grass 
Of England once again, and hear and see, 

With such a dear Companion at my side. 

3 

It is not to be thought of that the Flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, “with pomp of waters, unwithstood,” 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands. 

That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old : 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. — In eveiy' thing we are sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 
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When I have borne in memory what has lamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my Country — am I to be blamed? 

Now, when I think of thee, and %vhat thou art. 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart. 

Of those unfiUal fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee ; Ave who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 

And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child 1 

5 

Composed by the Side of Grasmere Lake 

Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars 
Through the grey west; and lo! these ^vaters, 
steeled 

By breezeless air to smoothest polish, yield 
A vivid repetition of the stars ; 

Jove, Venus, and the ruddy crest of Mars 
Amid his fellows beauteously revealed 
At happy distance from earth’s groaning field. 
Where ruthless mortals wage incessant wars. 

Is it a mirror? — or the nether Sphere 
Opening to view the abyss in wliich she feeds • 
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Her own calm fires? — ^but list ! a voice is near; 
Great Pan himself low-whispering through the 
reeds, 

“Be thankful, thou; for, if unholy deeds 
Ravage the world, tranquillity is here !” 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: from 
Poems dedicated to J^ational Inde- 
pendence and Liberty. 1802—1807. 
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When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my Country — am I to be blamed? 

Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art. 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart. 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 

And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child I 
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Composed by the Side of Grasmere Lake 
Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars 
Through the grey west; and lo! these waters, 
steeled 

By breezeless air to smoothest polish, yield 
A vivid repetition of the stars ; 

Jove, Venus, and tire ruddy crest of Mars 
Amid his fellows beauteously revealed 
At happy distance from earth’s groaning field. 
Where ruthless mortals wage incessant wars. 

Is it a mirror? — or the nether Sphere 
Opening to view the abyss in which she feeds 
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Her own calm fires? — but list ! a voice is near; 
Great Pan himself low-whispeiing through the 
reeds, 

“Be thankful, thou ; for, if unholy deeds 
Ravage the world, tranquillity is here !” 

vsuLLiAM WORDSWORTH: from 
Poems dedicated to dfatzonal Inde- 
pendence and Liberty. 1802—1807- 
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37" the ItAGIAL BLEND 

E veryone knows how well the Greek and 
Latin races, with their direct sense for the 
visible, palpable world, have succeeded in the 
plastic arts. The sheer German races, too, with 
their honest love of fact, and their steady pursuit of 
it, — their fidelity to nature, in short, — have attained 
a high degree of success in these arts; few people 
will deny that Albert Diirer and Rubens, for 
example, are to be called masters in painting, and 
in the high kind of painting. The Celtic races, on 
the other hand, have shown a singular inaptitude 
for the plastic arts ; the abstract, severe character 
of the Druidical religion, its dealing with the eye of 
the mind rather than the eye of the body, its having 
no elaborate temples and beautiful idols, all point 
this way from the first; its sentiment cannot satisfy 
itself^ cannot even find a resting-place for itselfi in 
colour and form; it presses on to the impalpable, 
the ideal. The forest of trees and the forest of rocks, 
not hewn timber and carved stones, suit its aspira- 
tions for something not to be bounded or expressed. 
With this tendency, the Celtic races have, as I re- 
marked before, been necessarily almost impotent 
in the higher branches of the plastic arts. Ireland, 

’ 179 
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• that has produced so many powerful spirits, has 
produced no great sculptors or painters. Cross into 
England. The inaptitude ‘ for the plastic art strik- 
ingly diminishes, as soon as the German, not the 
Celtic element, preponderates in the race. And yet 
in England, too, in the English race, there is some- 
thing which seems to prevent oiir reaching real 
mastership in the plastic arts, as the more unmixed 
German races have reached it. Reynolds and 
Turner are painters of genius, who can doubt it? 
but take a European jury, the only competent jury 
in these cases, and see if you can get a verdict giving 
them the rank of masters, as this rank is given to 
Raphael and Correggio, or to Albert DUrer and 
Rubens. And observe in what points our English 
pair succeed, and in what they fall short. They fall 
short in architectonice, in the highest power of com- 
position, by which painting accomplishes the very 
uttermost which it is given to painting to accom- 
plish; the highest sort of composition, the highest 
application of the art of painting, they either do not 
attempt, or they fail in it. Their defect, therefore, 
is on the side of art, of plastic art. And they succeed 
in magic, in beauty, in grace, in expressing almost 
the inexpressible ; here is the charm of Reynolds’ 
children and Turner’s seas; the impulse to express 
the inexpressible carries Turner so far, that at last 
it carries him away, and even long before he is quite 
carried away, even in works that are justly extolled, 
one can see the stamp-mark, as the French say, of 
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insanity. The excellence, therefore, the success, is 
on the side of spirit. Does not this look as if a Celtic 
stream met the main German current in us, and 
gave it a somewhat different course from that which 
it takes naturally? We have Germanism enough in 
us, enough patient love for fact and matter, to be 
led to attempt the plastic arts, and we make much 
more way in them than the pure Celtic races make ; 
but at a certain point our Celtism comes in, with its 
love of emotion, sentiment, the inexpressible, and 
gives our best painters a bias. And the point at 
%vhich it comes in is just that critical point where 
the flowering of art into its perfection commences; 
we have plenty of painters who never reach this 
point at all, but remain always mere journeymen, 
in bondage to matter; but those who do reach it, 
instead of going on to the true consummation of the 
masters in painting, are a little overbalanced by 
soul and feeling, work too directly for these, and 
so do not get out of their art ail that may be got out 
of it. 

The same modification of our Germanism by 
another force which seems Celtic, is visible in our 
religion. Here, too, we may trace a gradation be- 
tween Gelt, Englishman, and German, the differ- 
ence which distinguishes Englishman from German 
appearing attributable to a Celtic element in us. 
Germany is the land of exegesis, England is the land 
of Puritanism. The religion of Wales is more emo- 
tional and sentimental than English Puritanism; 
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Romanism has indeed given way to Calvinism 
among the Welsh,^ — -the cjnc superstition has sup- 
planted the other —but the Celtic sentiment which 
made the Welsh such devout Catholics, remains, 
and gives unction to their Methodism ; theirs is not 
the controversial, rationalistic, intellectual side of 
Protestantism, but the devout, emotional, religious 
side. Among the Germans, Protestantism has been 
carried on into rationalism and science. The Eng- 
lish hold a middle place between the Germans and 
the Welsh; their religion has the exterior forms and 
apparatus of a rationalism, so far their Germanic 
nature carries them; but long before they get to 
science, their feeling, their Celtic element catches 
them, and turns their religion ail towards piety and 
unction. So English Protestantism has the outside 
appearance of an intellectual system, and the inside 
reality of an emotional system: this gives it its 
tenacity and force, for what is held with the ardent 
attachment of feeling is believed to have at the same 
time the scientific proof of reason. The English 
Puritan, therefore (and Puritanism is the charac- 
teristic form of English Protestantism), stands be- 
tween the German Protestant and the Celtic 
Methodist ; his real affinity, indeed, at present, be- 
ing rather with his Welsh kinsman, if kinsman he 
may be called, than with his German. 

Sometimes one is left in doubt from whence the 
check and limit to Germanism in us proceeds, 
whether from a Celtic source or from a Norman 
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source. Of the true steady-going German nature 
the bane is, as I remarked, flat commonness ; there 
seems no end to its capacity for platitude; it has 
neither the quick perception of the Celt to save it 
from platitude, nor the strenuousness of the Nor- 
man ; it is only raised gradually out of it by science, 
but it jogs through almost interminable platitudes 
first. The English nature is not raised to science, 
but something in us, whether Celtic or Norman, 
seems to set a hound to our advance in platitude, 
to make us either shy of platitude, or impatient of it. 

just what constitutes special power and 
genius in a man seems often to be his blending %vith 
the basis of his national temperament, some addi- 
tional gift or grace not proper to that temperament ; 
Shakespeare’s greatness is thus in his blending an 
openness and flexibility of spirit, not English, with 
the English basis ; Addison’s, in his blending a 
moderation and delicacy, not English, with the 
English basis; Burke’s, in his blending a largeness 
of view and richness of thought, not English, ■with 
the English basis. In Germany itself, in the same 
way, the greatness of their great Frederic lies in his 
blending a rapidity and clearness, not German, 
with the German basis ; the greatness of Gkiethe in 
his blending a love of form, nobility, and dignity, — 
■the grand style, — with the German basis. But tlie 
quick, sure, instinctive perception of the incongru- 
ous and absurd not even genius seems to give in 
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Germany; at least, I can tliink of only one German 
of genius, Lessing (for Heine Avas a Jew, and the 
Jc\vish temperament is quite another thing from 
the German), who shotvs it in an eminent degree. 

If we attend closely to the terms by which foreign- 
ers seek to hit off the impression -which we and the 
Germans make upon tlicm, rve shall detect in these 
terms a difference rvhich makes, I think, in favour 
of the notion I am propounding. Nations in hitting 
off one another’s characters arc apt, -we all know, 
to seize the unflattering side rather titan the flatter- 
ing ; the mass of mankind always do this, and indeed 
they really see what is novel, and not their own, in 
a disfiguring light. Thus tve ourselves, for instance, 
popularly say "the phlegmatic Dutchman” rather 
than "the sensible Dutchman,” or "the grimacing 
Frenchman” rather than "the polite Frenchman.” 
Therefore neither we nor the Germans should 
exactly accept the description strangers give of us, 
but it is enough for my purpose that strangers, in 
characterising us with a certain shade of difference, 
do at any rate make it clear that there appears this 
shade of difference, though the character itself, 
which they give us both, may be a caricature rather 
than a faithful picture of us. Now it is to be noticed 
that those sharp observers, the French, — ^%vho have 
a double turn for sharp observation, for they have 
both the quick perception of the Celt and the 
Latin’s gift for coming plump upon the fact, — it is 
to be noticed, I say, that the French put a curious 
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distinction in their popular, depreciating, we will 
hope inadequate, way of hitting off us and &e 
Germans. While they talk of the “betise allemande,” 
they talk of the ‘^gaucherie anglaise” ; while they 
talk of the “Allemand balourd/^ they talk of the 
Anglais empetr ^’ ; while they call the German 
“niais^^ they call the Englishman ^^melancolique^^ 
The difference between the epithets balourd and 
empire exactly gives the difference in character I 
wish to seize ; balourd means heavy and dull, empStre 
means hampered and embarrassed. This points to 
a certain mixture and strife of .elements in the 
Englishman ; to the clashing of a Celtic quickness 
of perception with a Germanic instinct for going 
steadily along close to the ground. The Celt, as we 
have seen, has not at all, in spite of his quick per- 
ception, the Latin talent for dealing with the fact, 
dexterously managing it and making himself master 
of it ; Latin or Latinised people have felt contempt 
for him on this account, have treated him as a poor 
creature, just as the German, who arrives at fact, 
in a different way from the Latins, but who arrives 
at it, has treated him. The couplet of Chrestien of 
Troyes about the Welsh — 

. . . Gallois sont to\is, par nature. 

Plus fous que betes en p&ture — 

is well known, and expresses the genuine verdict of 
the Latin mind on the Celts. But the perceptive 
instinct of the Celt feels and anticipates, though he 
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has that in him which cuts him off from command 
of the world of fact ; he sees what is wanting to him 
well enough ; his mere eye is not less sharp, nay, it is 
sharper, than the Latin’s. He is a quick genius, 
checkmated for want of strenuousness or else 
patience. The German has not the Latin’s sharp 
precise glance on the world of fact, and dexterous 
behaviour in it ; he fumbles with it much and long, 
but his honesty and patience give him the rule of it 
in the long run, — a surer rule, some of us think, than 
the Latin gets ; — still, his behaviour in it is not quick 
and dexterous. The Englishman, in so far as he is 
German, — and he is mainly German, — proceeds in 
the steady-going German fashion; if he were all 
German he would proceed thus for ever without 
self-consciousness or embarrassment; but, in so far 
as he is Celtic, he has snatches of quick instinct 
which often make him feel he is fumbling, show him 
visions of an easier, more dexterous behaviour, dis- 
concert him and fill him with misgiving. No people, 
therefore, are so shy, so self-conscious, so embar- 
rassed as the English, because two natures are mixed 
in them, and natures which pull them such different 
ways. The Germanic part, indeed, triumphs in us, 
we are a Germanic people ; but not so wholly as to 
exclude hauntings of Celtism, which clash with our 
Germanism, producing, as I believe, our humour, 
neither German nor Celtic, and so affect us that 
we strike people as odd and singular, not to be 
referred to any known type, and like nothing but 
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ourselves. “Nearly every Englishman,” says an 
excellent and by no means unfriendly observer, 
George Sand, “nearly every Englishman, however 
good-looking he may be, has always something 
singular about which easily comes to seem 
comic; — a sort of typical awkwardness {gaucherie 
typique) in his poks or appearance, ^vhich hardly 
ever wears out.’’ I say this strangeness is accounted 
for by the English nature being mixed as we have 
seen, while the Latin nature is all of a piece, and so 
is the German nature, and the Celtic nature. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD : The Study 
of Celtic Literature. 1867. 


38. 

1 

T here is 
characte] 


OUR EARTHLY INSTINCT 


is\?^^ 


strange, but quite essential, 
character i^ since the Conquest, if 

not earlier ' — ^ delight in the forms of burles- 
que which are -onnected in some degree %vith the 
foulness of evil^ ^ think the most perfect type of a 
true English nu^*^ possible temper, is that 

of Chaucer* am that, while it is for 

the most thoughts of beauty, pure and 

wild like that on ^ April morning, there are even 
in the midst ofth^^’ sometimes momentarily jesting 
passages %vhich — ^vhile the 


power of liste ' \ enjoying the jesting of 

entirely ^^^ons, whatever the feeling may 
be which afters vards degenerates into 
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forms of humour which render some of quite the 
greatest, wisest, and most moral of English writers 
now almost useless for our youth. And yet you will 
find whenever Englishmen are wholly without this 
instinct, their genius is comparatively weak and 
restricted. 

Now, the first necessity for the doing of any great 
work in ideal art, is the looking upon all foulness 
with horror, as a contemptible though dreadful 
enemy. You may easily understand what I mean, 
by comparing the feelings with which Dante re- 
gards any form of obscenity or of base jest, with 
the temper in which the same things are regarded 
by Shakespeare. And this strange earthly instinct 
of ours, coupled as it is, in our good nien, with great 
simplicity and common sense, rende>s them shrewd 
and perfect observers and delineators of actual 
nature, low or high ; but precludes them from that 
speciality of art which is propefy called sublime. 
If ever we try anything in the maaner of Michael 
Angelo or of Dante, we catch a fall even in litera- 
ture, as Milton in the battle of tlie angels, spoiled 
from Hesiod ; while in art, every attempt in this 
style has hitherto been the sign cTher of the pre- 
sumptuous egotism of persons who had never really 
learned to be workmen, or it has been connected with 

very tragic forms of the contcmp.ation of death, 

it has always been partly insanr, and never once 
wholly successful. 

But we need not feel any dscomfbrt in these 
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good-humour, and partly with that very love of the 
grotesque which debases our ideal, we have a 
sympathy with the lower animals which is pecuHarly 
our own; and which, though it has already found 
some exquisite expression in the works of Bewick 
and Landseer, is yet quite undeveloped. This sym- 
pathy, with the aid of our now authoritative science 
of physiology, and in association with our British 
love of adventure, will, I hope, enable us to give to 
the future inhabitants of the globe an almost perfect 
record of the present forms of animal life upon it, 
of which many are on the point of being extin- 
guished. 

Lastly, but not as the least important of our 
special powers, I have to note our skill in landscape, 
of which I will presently speak more particularly. 

JOHN RUSKiN : Lectures on Art. 1870. 


39. GROWN CHILDREN 

I <hey” (the English), says Froissart, “amused 
I themselves sadly after the fashion of their 
country ” — ils se rejouissoient tristement selon la 
coutume de leur pays. They have indeed a way of their 
own. Their mirth is a relaxation from gravity, a 
challenge to dull care to be gone; and one is not 
always clear at first, whether the appeal is success- 
ful. The cloud may still hang on the brow; the ice 
may not thaw at once. To help them out in their 
new character is an act of charity. Any thing short 
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not speak of the refinement of the mirth (this is no 
fastidious speculation) but of its cordiality, on the 
return of these long-looked-fbr and licensed periods ; 
and I may add here, by way of illustration, that the 
English common people are a sort of grown children, 
spoiled and sulky perhaps, but full of glee and merri- 
ment when their attention is drawn oflf by some 
sudden and striking object. The May-pole is almost 
gone out of fashion among us ; but May-day, besides 
its flowering hawthorns and its pearly dews, has 
still its boasted exhibition of painted chimney- 
sweepers and their Jack-o’-the-Green, whose tawdry 
finery, bedizened faces, unwonted gestures, and 
short-lived pleasures call forth good-humoured 
smiles and looks of sympathy in the spectators. 
There is no place where trap-ball, prison-base, foot- 
ball, quoits, bowls are better understood or more 
successfully practised; and the very names of a 
cricket bat and ball make English fingers tingle. 
What happy days must “Long Robinson’* have 
passed in getting ready his wickets and mending his 
bats, who when two of the fingers of his right hand 
were struck off by the violence of a ball, had a 
screw fastened to it to hold the bat, and with the 
other hand still sent the ball thundering against the 
boards that bounded Old Lord's cricket-ground! What 
delightful hours ve been his in looking 

forward to the' to come, in re- 
counting the fi i those that 

were past ! I b, . hole morn- 
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gentlemen’s halls and village alehouses, however 
humble as works of art, have more life and health 
and spirit in them, and mark the pith and nerve of 
the national character more creditably than the 
mawkisk, sentimental, affected designs of Theseus 
and Pirithous, and fEneas and Dido, pasted on 
foreign salons d manger ^ and the interior of country- 
houses. If our tastes arc not epic, nor our preten- 
sions lofty, they are simple and our own; and we 
may possibly enjoy our native rural sports, and the 
rude remembrances of them, with the truer relish 
on this account, that they are suited to us and wc 
to them. The English nation, too, are naturally 
“brothers of the angle.” This pursuit implies just 
that mixture of patience and pastime, of vacancy 
and thoughtfulness, of idleness and business, of 
pleasure and of pain, which is suited to the genius of 
an Englishman, and as I suspect, of no one else in 
the same degree. He is eminently gifted to stand in 
the situation assigned by Dr. Johnson to the angler, 
“at one end of a rod, with a worm at the other,” 
I should suppose no language can show such a book 
as an often-mentioned one, Walton's Complete Angler, 
— so full of naivete, of unaffected sprightliness, of 
busy trifling, of dainty songs, of refreshing brooks, 
of shady arbours, of happy thoughts and of the herb 
called Heart's Ease! Some persons can see neither 
the wit nor wisdom of this genuine volume, as if a 
book as well as a man might not have a personal 
character belonging to it, amiable, venerable from 
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retreat. London is half suburbs. The suburbs of 
Paris are a desert; and you sec nothing but crazy 
wind-mills, stone-walls, and a few straggling visi- 
tants in spots where in England you would JSnd a 
thousand villas, a thousand terraces crowned with 
their own delights, or be stunned with the noise of 
bowling-greens and tea-gardens, or stifled ^vith the 
Fumes of tobacco mingling with fragrant shrubs, or 
the clouds of dust raised by half the population of 
the metropolis panting and toiling in search of a 
mouthful of fresh air. The Parisian is, perhaps, as 
well (or better) contented with himself wherever 
he is, stewed in his shop or his garret ; the Londoner 
is miserable in these circumstances, and glad to 
escape from them. Let no one object to the gloomy 
appearance of a London Sunday, compared with a 
Parisian oncv. It is a part of our politics and our 
religion: we would not have James the First’s 
Book of Sports thrust down our throats : and besides, 
it is a part of our character to do one thing at a time, 
and not be dancing a jig and on our knees in the 
same breath. 

WILLIAM HAzLiTT ; Merry England. 1825. 


40. THE ENGLISH RENASCENCE 

T he defeat of the Armada, the deliverance from 
Catholicism and Spain, marked the critical 
moment in our political development. From 
that hour England’s destiny was fixed. She was to 
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English verse. The growth of grammar-schools 
realized the dream of Sir Thomas More, and 
brought the middle-classes, from the squire to the 
petty tradesman, into contact with the masters of 
Greece and Rome. The love of travel, which be- 
came so remarkable a characteristic of Elizabeth’s 
age, quickened the temper of the wealthier nobles. 
“Home-keeping youths,” says Shakespere in words 
that mark the time, “have ever homely wits and 
a tour over the Continent became part of the 
education of a gentleman. Fairfax’s version of 
Tasso, Harrington’s version of Ariosto, were signs 
of the influence ^vhich the literature of Italy, the 
land to which travel led most frequently, exerted 
on English minds. The classical writers told upon 
England at large when they were popularized by a 
crowd of translations. Chapman’s noble version of 
Homer stands high above its fellows, but all the 
greater poets and historians of the ancient world 
were turned into English before the close of the 
sixteenth century. 

It is characteristic of England that the first kind 
of literature to rise from its long death was the 
literature of history. But the form in which it rose 
marked the difference between the world in which 
it had perished and that in which it reappeared. 
During the Middle Ages the world had been with- 
out a past, save the shadowy and unknown past of 
early Rome ; and annalist and chronicler told the 
story of the years which went before as a preface to 
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decadence of Italian prose. Euphuism, as the new 
fashion has been named from the prose romance of 
Euphues ' Lyly published in 1579, is best 

known to modern readers by the pitiless caricature 
in which Shakespere quizzed its pedantry, its 
affectation, the meaningless monotony of its far- 
fetched phrases, the absurdity of its extravagant 
conceits. Its representative, Armado in Love's 
Labour Lost, is “a man of fire-new words, fashion’s 
own knight,” “that hath a mint of phrases in his 
brain; one whom the music of his own vain tongue 
doth ravish like enchanting harmony.” But its very 
extravagance sprang from the general burst of de- 
light in the new resources of thought and language 
which literature felt to be at its disposal ; and the 
new sense of literary beauty which it disclosed in its 
affectation, in its love of a “mint of phrases,” and 
the music of its ever vain tongue,” the new sense 
of pleasure which it revealed in delicacy or grandeur 
of expression, in the structure and arrangement of 
sentences, in what has been termed the atmosphere 
of words, was a sense out of which style was itself to 
spring. 

For a time Euphuism had it all its own way. 
Elizabeth was the most affected and detestable of 
Euphuists; and “that beauty in Court who could 
not parley Euphuism,” a courtier of Charles the 
First’s time tells us, “was as little regarded as she 
that now there speaks not French.” The fashion 
however passed away, but the Arcadia of Sir Philip 
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medley, forced, tedious, and yet strangely beautiful, 
of his Arcadia. In his Defence of Poetry the youthful 
exuberance of the romancer has passed into the 
earnest vigour and grandiose stateliness of the rhe- 
torician. But whether in the one work or the other, 
the flexibility, the music, the luminous clearness of 
Sidney’s style remain the same. 

But the quickness and vivacity of English prose 
was first developed in a school of Italian imitators 
which appeared in Elizabeth’s later years. The 
origin of English fiction is to be found in the tales 
and romances with which Greene and Nash 
crowded the market, models for which they found 
in the Italian novels. The brief form of these novel- 
ettes soon led to the appearance of the “pamphlet” ; 
and a new world of readers was seen in the rapidity 
with which the stories or scurrilous libels that passed 
under this name were issued, and the greediness 
with which they were devoured. It was the boast 
of Greene that in the eight years before his death he 
had produced forty pamphlets. “In a night or a 
day would he have yarked up a pamphlet, as well 
as in seven years, and glad was that printer that 
might be blest to pay him dear for the very dregs of 
his wit.” Modern eyes see less of the wit than of the 
dregs in the books of Greene and his compeers ; but 
the attacks which Nash directed against the Puri- 
tans and his rivals were tire first English works 
which shook utterly off the pedantry and extra- 
vagance of Euphuism. In his lightness, his facility. 
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Portuguese threw open the older splendours of the 
East, and the story of India and China was told for 
the first time to (Christendom by Maffei and Men- 
doza. England took her full part in this work of 
discovery. Jenkinson, an English traveller, made 
his way to Bokhara. Willoughby brought back 
Muscovy to the knowledge of Western Europe. 
English mariners penetrated among the Esquimaux, 
or settled in Virginia. Drake circumnavigated the 
globe. The Collection of Voyages which was published 
by Hakluyt in 1582 disclosed the vastness of the 
world itself, the infinite number of the races of man- 
kind, the variety of their laws, their customs, their 
religions, their very instincts. We see the influence 
of this new and wider knowledge of the world, not 
only in the life and richness which it gave to the 
imagination of the time, but in the immense interest 
wliich from this moment attached itself to Man. 
Shakspere’s conception of Caliban, like the ques- 
tioning of Montaigne, marks the beginning of a 
ne^v and a truer, because a more inductive, 
philosophy of human nature and human history. 
The fascination exercised by the study of human 
character showed itself in the essays of Bacon, 
and yet more in the wonderful popularity of the 
drama. 

And to these larger and world-wide sources of 
poetic power was added in England, at the moment 
which we have reached in its story, the impulse 
which sprang from national triumph, from the 
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which had blossomed and died in Ca;dmon sprang 
suddenly into a grander life in Chaucer, but it 
closed again in a yet more complete death. Across 
the Border indeed the Scotch poets of the fifteenth 
century preserved something of their master’s 
vivacity and colour, and in England itself the 
Italian poetry of the Renascence had of late found 
echoes in Surrey and Sidney. The new English 
drama too was beginning to display its wonderful 
powers, and the work of Marlowe had already pre- 
pared the way for the work of Shakspere. But 
bright as was the promise of coming song, no great 
imaginative poem had broken the silence of English 
literature for nearly two hundred years when 
Spenser landed at Bristol with the Faerie Qiieen. 
Prom that moment the stream of English poetry has 
flowed on without a break. There have been times, 
as in the times which immediately followed, when 
England has “become a nest of singing birds” ; 
there have been times when song was scant and 
poor; but there never has been a time when Eng- 
land was wholly without a singer. 

The new English verse has been true to the 
source from which it sprang, and Spenser has 
always been “the poet’s poet.” But in his own day 
he was the poet of England at large. The Faerie 
Queen was received with a burst of general welcome. 
It became “the delight of every accomplished 
gentleman, the model of every poet, the solace of 
every soldier.” The poem expressed indeed the' 
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that the religious mysticism of the Middle Ages 
stood face to face with the intellectual freedom of 
the Revival of Letters, that asceticism and self- 
denial cast their spell on imaginations glowing with 
the sense of varied and inexhaustible existence, that 
the dreamy and poetic refinement of feeling which 
expressed itself in the fanciful unrealities of chivalry 
co-existed with the rough practical energy that 
sprang from an awakening sense of human power, 
or the lawless extravagance of an idealized 
friendship and love lived side by side with 
the moral sternness and elevation which England 
was drawing from the Reformation and the 
Bible, 

If the Faerie Queen expressed the higher elements 
of the Elizabethan age, the whole of that age, its 
lower elements and its higher alike, was expressed 
in the English drama. . . . The real origin of the 
English drama, in fact, lay not in any influence 
from without but in the influence of England itself. 
The temper of the nation was dramatic. ... . It 
was the people itself that created its Stage. The 
theatre indeed was commonly only the courtyard 
of an inn, or a mere booth such as is still seen at a 
country fair. The bulk of the audience sate beneath 
the open sky in the “pit” or yard; a few covered 
seats in the galleries which ran round it formed the 
boxes of the wealthier spectators, while patrons and 
nobles found seats upon the actual boards. All the 
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teacher, no source of poetic inspiration, but the 
people itself. 

JOHN RICHARD GREEN : HlStOXy 

of the English People. 1878. 


41. THE SPIRIT OF THE REFORMATION 

L ords and Commons of England, consider what 
Nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are 
the governors : a Nation not slow and dull, but 
of a quick, ingenious and piercing spirit, acute to 
invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath 
the reach of any point, the highest that human 
capacity can soar to. Therefore the studies of 
Learning in her deepest sciences have been so 
anci^int and so eminent among us, that writers of 
good ^antiquity and ablest judgment have been per- 
suade^ that even the school of Pythagoras and the 
Persian, wisdom took beginning from the old philo- 
sophy of this island. And that wise and civil Roman, 
Julius Agricola, who governed once here for Caesar, 
preferred the natural wits of Britain before the 
laboured studies of the French. Nor is it for nothing 
that the grave and frugal Transylvanian sends out 
yearly from as far as the mountainous borders of 
Russia, and beyond the Hercynian wilderness, not 
their youth, but their staid men, to learn our 
language and our theologic arts. 

Yet that which is above all this, the favour and 
the love of Heaven, we have great argument to 
^ - think in a peculiar manner propitious and propend- 
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be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious 
lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions 
and ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage 
and their fealty, the approaching Reformation : 
others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting 
to the force of reason and convincement. What 
could a man require more from a Nation so pliant 
and so prone to seek after knowledge? What wants 
there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but 
wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing 
people, a Nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of 
Worthies? We reckon more than five months yet 
to harvest ; there need not be five weeks ; had we 
but eyes to lift up, the fields are white already. 

JOHN MILTON : AreopagtHca. 1644. 

42. A CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 

O THOU, that, after the impetuous rage of five 
bloody inundations, and the succeeding 
sword of intestine war, soaking the land in. 
her own gore, didst pity the sad and ceaseless revo- 
lution of our swift and thick-coming sorrows ; when 
we were quite breathless, of thy free grace didst 
motion peace and terms of covenant with us ; and 
having first well-nigh freed us from anti-christian 
thraldom, didst build up this Britannic empire to 
a glorious and enviable height, with all her daughter- 
islands about her ; stay us in this felicity, let not the 
obstinacy of our half-obedience and will-worship 
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be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious 
lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions 
and ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage 
and their fealty, the approaching Reformation : 
others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting 
to the force of reason and convincement. What 
could a man require more from a Nation so pliant 
and so prone to seek after knowledge? What wants 
there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but 
wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing 
people, a Nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of 
Worthies? We reckon more than five months yet 
to harvest] there need not be five weeks; had we 
but eyes to lift up, the fields are white already, 

JOHN MILTON: Areopagitica. 1644. 


42. A CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 
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motion peace and terms of covenant with us ; and 
having first well-nigh freed us from anti-christian 
thraldom, didst build up this Britannic empire to 
a glorious and enviable height, with all her daughter- 
islands about her ; stay us in this felicity, let not the 
obstinacy of our half-obedience and will-worship 
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21.1- THC ENGLISH VISION 

be broken; let them embattle, and be broken, for 
thou art with us. 

Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, 
some one may perhaps be heard offering at high 
strains in new and lofty measure to sing and ceie- 
farate thy divine mercies and marvellous judgments 
in this land throughout all ages ; whereby this great 
and warlike nation, instructed and inured to the 
fervent and continual practice of truth and right- 
eousness, and casting far from her the rags of her 
whole vices, may press on hard to that high and 
happy emulation to be found the soberest, wisest, 
and most Christian people at that day, when thou, 
the eternal and shortly expected King, shalt open 
the clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the 
world, and distributing national honours and re- 
wards to religious and just commonwealths, shalt 
put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy 
universal and mild monarchy through heaven and 
earth; where they undoubtedly, that by their 
labours, counsels, and prayers, have been earnest 
for the common good of religion and their country, 
shall receive above the inferior orders of the blessed, 
the regal addition of principalities, legions, and 
thrones into their glorious titles, and in super- 
eminence of beatific vision, progressing the dateless 
and irrevoluble circle of eternity, shall clasp in- 
separable hands with joy and bliss, in overmeasure 
for ever. 

JOHN MILTON: Of Reformalion in England. 1641. 
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2I6 the ENGLISH VISION 

as a token of the confidence of the nation. “We 
thankfully accept,” he said, “what you have offered 
us.” Then, for himself, he assured them that the 
laws of England, ■which he had once already vindi- 
cated, should be the rules of his conduct, and that 
it should be his study to promote the welfare of the 
kingdom, and that, as to the means of doing so, he 
should constantly recur to the advice of the Houses, 
and should be disposed to trust their judgment 
rather than his own. These Avoi'ds were received 
with a shout of joy which was heard in the streets 
below, and was instantly answered by huzzas from 
many thousands of voices. The Lords and Commons 
then reverently retired from the Banqueting House 
and went in procession to the great gate of Whitehall, 
where the heralds and pursuivants tvere waiting in 
their gorgeous tabards. • 

All the space as far as Charing Cross was one sea 
of heads. The kettle drums struck up : the trumpets 
pealed^, and Garter King at Arms, in a loud voice, 
proclaimed the Prince and Princess of Orange King 
and Queen of England, charged all Englishmen to 
bear, from that moment, true allegiance to the new 
sovereigns, and besought God, who had already 
wrought so signal a deliverance for our Church and 
nation, to bless William and Mary with a long and 
happy reign. 

Thus was consummated the English Revolution. 
When we compare it with those revolutions which 
have, during the last sixty years, overthrown so 
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2i6 the ENGLISH VISION 

as a token of the confidence of the nation. ‘‘We 
thankfully accept,” he said, “what you have offered 
us.” Then, for himself, he assured them that the 
laws of England, which he had once already vindi- 
cated, should be the rules of his conduct, and that 
it should be his study to promote the welfare of the 
kingdom, and that, as to the means of doing so, he 
should constantly recur to the advice of the Houses, 
and should be disposed to trust their judgment 
rather than his own. These words were received 
with a shout of joy which was heard in the streets 
below, and was instantly answered by huzzas from 
many thousands of voices. The Lords and Commons 
then reverently retired from the Banqueting House 
and went in procession to the great gate of Whitehall, 
where the heralds and pursuivants were waiting in 
their gorgeous tabards. - 

All the space as far as Charing Cross was one sea 
of heads. The kettle drums struck up : the trumpets 
pealed ; and Garter King at Axms, in a loud voice, 
proclaimed the Prince and Princess of Orange King 
and Qjieen of England, charged ail Englishmen to 
bear, from that moment, true allegiance to the new 
sovereigns, and besought God, who had already 
wrought so signal a deliverance for our Church and 
nation, to bless William and Mary with a long and 
happy reign. 

Thus was consummated the English Revolution. 
When we compare it with those revolutions which 
have, during the last sixty years, overthrown so 
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disgust from their own national precedents and 
traditions, they should have sought for principles of 
government in the writings of theorists, or aped, 
with ignorant and ungraceful affectation, the 
patriots of Athens and Rome. As little can we 
wonder that the violent action of the revolutionary 
spirit should have been followed by reaction equally 
violent, and that confusion should speedily have 
engendered despotism sterner than that from tvhich 
it had sprung. 

Had we been in the same situation; had Strafford 
succeeded in his favourite scheme of Thorough; had 
he formed an army as numerous and as well 
disciplined as that which, a few years later, was 
formed by Cromwell; had a series of judicial 
decisions, similar to that which was pronounced by 
the Exchequer Chamber in the case of ship-money, 
transferred to the crown the right of taxing the 
people ; had the Star Chamber and the High Com- 
mission continued to fine, mutilate, and imprison 
every man who dared to raise his voice against the 
government ; had the press been as completely en- 
slaved here as at Vienna or at Naples ; had our 
K-ings gradually drawn to themselves the whole 
legislative power ; had six generations of English- 
men passed away without a single session of Parlia- 
ment ; and had we then at length risen up in some 
moment of wild excitement against our masters, 
what an outbreak would that have been! With 
what a crash, heard and felt to the farthest ends of 
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belongs to those laws. To deprive royalty of these 
mysterious attributes, and to establish the princip e 
that Kings reigned by a right in no respect differing 
from the right by which freeholders chose knights o 
the shire, or from the right by which Judges grante 
writs of Habeas Corpus, was absolutely necessary to 
the security of our liberties. 

Thus the Convention had two great duties to 
perform. The first was to clear the fundamenta 
laws of the realm from ambiguity. The second was 
to eradicate from the minds, both of the governors 
and of the governed, the false and pernicious notion 
that the royal prerogative was something more 
sublime and holy than those fundamental laws. 
The former object was attained by the solemn 
recital and claim with which the Declaration^ o 
Right commences ; the latter by the resolution 
which pronounced the throne vacant, and invited 
William and Mary to fill it. 

The change seems small. Not a single flower oi 
the crown was touched. Not a single new right 
was given to the people. The whole English law, 
substantive and adjective, was, in the judgment of 
all the greatest lawyers, of Holt and Treby, of 
Maynard and Somers, almost exactly the same aftet 
the Revolution as before it. Some controverted 
points had been decided according to the sense of 
the best jurists ; and there had been a slight devia- 
tion from the ordinary course of succession. This 
was all; and this was enough. 
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they were to be found scattered over our ancient 
and noble statutes; and, what was of far greater 
moment, they had been engraven on the hearts of 
Englishmen during four hundred years. That, 
without the consent of the representatives of the 
nation, no legislative act could be passed, no tax 
imposed, no regular soldiery kept up, that no man 
could be imprisoned, even for a day, by the arbi- 
trary will of the sovereign, that no tool of power 
could plead the royal command as a justification for 
violating any right of the humblest subject, were 
held, both by Whigs and Tories, to be fundamental 
laws of the realm. A realm of which these were the 
fundamental laws stood in no need of a new 
constitution. 

But, though a new constitution was not needed, 
it was plain that changes were required. The mis- 
government of the Stuarts, and the troubles which 
that misgovernment had produced, sufficiently 
proved that there was somewhere a defect in our 
polity ; and that defect it was the duty of the Con- 
vention to discover and supply. 

Some questions of great moment were still open 
to dispute. Our constitution had begun to exist in 
times when statesmen were not much accustomed to , 
frame exact definitions. Anomalies, therefore, in- 
consistent with its principles and dangerous to its 
very existence, had sprung up almost imperceptibly, 
and, not having, during many years, caused any 
serious inconvenience, had gradually acquired the 
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precedent for declaring the throne vacant, they pro- 
duced from among the records in the Tower a roll 
of parchment, near three hundred years old, on 
which, in quaint characters and barbarous Latin, 
it was recorded that the Estates of the Realm had 
declared vacant the throne of a perfidious and 
tyraimical Plantagenet. When at length the dispute 
had been accommodated, the new sovereigns were 
proclaimed with the old pageantry. All the fan- 
tastic pomp of heraldry was there, Glarencieux and 
Norfoy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon, the trumpets, 
the banners, the grotesque coats embroidered with 
lions and lilies. The title of King of France, assumed 
by the conqueror of Cressy, was not omitted in the 
royal style. To us, who have lived in the year 1848, 
it may seem almost an abuse of terms to call a 
proceeding, conducted with so much deliberation, 
with so much sobriety, and with such minute 
attention to prescriptive etiquette, by the terrible 
name of Revolution. 

And yet this revolution, of all revolutions the 
least violent, has been of all revolutions the most 
beneficent. It finallv decided the great question 
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precedent for declaring the throne vacant, they pro- 
duced from among the records in the Tower a roll 
of parchment, near three hundred years old, on 
which, in quaint characters and barbarous Latin, 
it was recorded that the Estates of the Realm had 
declared vacant the throne of a perfidious and 
tyrannical Plantagenet. When at length the dispute 
had been accommodated, the new sovereigns were 
proclaimed with the old pageantry. All the fan- 
tastic pomp of heraldry was there, Clarencieux and 
Norroy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon, the trumpets, 
the banners, the grotesque coats embroidered with 
lions and lilies. The title of King of France, assumed 
by the conqueror of Cressy, was not omitted in the 
royal style. To us, who have lived in the year 1848, 
it may seem almost an abuse of terms to call a 
proceeding, conducted with so much deliberation, 
with so much sobriety, and with such minute 
attention to prescriptive etiquette, by the terrible 
name of Revolution. 

And yet this revolution, of all revolutions the 
least violent, has been of all revolutions the most 
beneficent. It finally decided the great question 
whether the popular element which had, ever since 
the age of Fitzwalter and De Montfort, been found 
in the English polity, should be destroyed by the 
inonarchical element, or should be suffered to 
tht?elop\ itself freely, and to become dominant, 
tion troib between the two principles had been long, 
was all ; &d doubtful. It had lasted through four 
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reigns. It had produced seditions, impeachments, 
rebellions, battles, sieges, proscriptions, judicial 
massacres. Sometimes liberty, sometimes royalty, 
had seemed to be on the point of perishing. During 
many years one half of the energy of England had 
been employed in coimteracting the other half. 
The executive power and the legislative power had 
so effectually impeded each other that the state 
had been of no account in Europe. The King at 
Arms, ^vho proclaimed William and Mary before 
Whitehall Gate, did in truth announce that this 
great struggle was over ; that there was entire union 
between the throne and the Parliament; that 
England, long dependent and degraded, was again 
a po^ver of the first rank ; that the ancient laws l^y 
which the prerogative was bounded would thence- 
forth be held as sacred as the prerogative itself, and 
would be followed out to all their consequences; 
that tlie executive administration %vould be con- 
ducted in conformity ^vith the sense of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation ; and that no reform, which 
the two Houses should, after mature deliberation, 
propose, would be obstinately ^vithstood by the 
sovereign. The Declaration of Right, though it 
made nothing laiv %vhich had not been law before, 
contained the germ of the la'w which gave rcHgious 
freedom to the Dissenter, of the law which Secured 
the independence of the judges, of the law which 
limited the dirration of Parliaments, of the law 
■which placed the liberty of the press under the pro- 
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tection of juries, of the law which prohibited the 
slave trade, of the law which abolished the sacra- 
mental test, of the law which relieved the Roman 
Catholics from civil disabilities, of the law which 
reformed the representative system, of every good 
law which has been passed during more than a 
century and a half, of every good law which may 
hereafter, in the course of ages, be found necessary 
to promote the public weal, and to satisfy the 
demands of public opinion. 

The highest eulogy which can be pronounced on 
the revolution of 1688 is this, that it was our last 
revolution. Several generations have now passed 
away since any wise and patriotic Englishman has 
meditated resistance to the established government. 
In all honest and reflecting minds there is a con- 
viction, daily strengthened by experience, that 
the meaiis of effecting every improvement which 
the constitution requires may be found within the 
constitution itself. 

Now, if ever, we ought to be able to appreciate 
the whole importance of the stand which was made 
by our forefathers against the House of Stuart. All 
around us the world is convulsed by the agonies of 
113 -tions. Governments which lately seemed 
likely to stand during ages have been on a sudden 
shaken' and overthrown. The proudest capitals of 
Western Europe have streamed with civil blood. All 
evil passions, the thirst of gain and the thirst of 
vengeance, the antipathy of class to class, the 



